





One cost 
_ that has gone down 


through the years! 





In the early days of our country, roads were few and markets limited. Along 
narrow trails the pioneer carried his goods packed on mule or horse. Loads 
averaged about 200 pounds; the normal day’s journey was 25 miles. 
The average cost of moving a ton of freight one mile was about $1.00. 





The covered wagon played an impor- 
tant role in America’s history as 
settlers ventured in search of home- 
stead, trade or gold. The prairie 
schooner held about 3,000 pounds; 
25 miles was a good day’s trip. The 
average cost of moving a ton of 
freight one mile was approximately 
20 cents. 


In the 1830's America’s railroads had 
their beginnings. The early locomo- 
tive was a primitive affair. It could 
pull about 90 tons of freight, and 15 
miles per hour was good travelling 
time. The average charge for moving 
a ton of freight one mile was approxi- 
mately 7 cents. 
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A generation later, improved loco- 
motives which burned coal instead 
of wood were running on tracks of 
steel instead of iron, thus making 
it possible to move heavier trains 
faster. The average charge per ton 
per mile had come down to approxi- 
mately 3 cents. 





Today’s locomotives — Diesel, steam and elec- 
are a far cry from earlier railroad 
engines. With modern track and terminals, 
shops and signals, and countless other im- 
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Association oF American Ratroans _/ 


proved facilities, 


1% cents! 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they 
serve will be mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request. 


the modern locomotive 


makes possible — an average charge, for mov- 
ing a ton of freight one mile, of less than 


- 
— You'll enjoy THE 
* RAILROAD HOUR 
every Monday 
evening on NBC, 
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' Sugar Loaf watches as Brazilians 










- ' accept the invitation 


“Beba Coca-Cola” 


On the beach at Rio, in the shadow 
of famous Sugar Loaf Mountain, 



















3 Coca-Cola is part of the Brazilian y 

: scene—just as it is part of the scene f 
wherever people gather in the U.S. A. y 
Around the world, Coca-Cola is f 
wholesome refreshment . .. welcome f 


refreshment. It brings the friendliness 
of the States to good neighbors every- f 
where ...is the favorite of all who 
a play refreshed or work refreshed. 


DRINK 


Ca gla 


Reprints of the picture in this advertisement, without the 
Ya advertising text, will be sent free upon request for use in your 
i classroom. Address: The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia. COPYRIGHT, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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Fill out and mail today to 


Kentucky School Journal 
1419-1421 Heyburn Building 
Louisville 2, Kentucky 


I prefer the present size of the 
Kentucky School Journal ( ) 


I prefer the large size ( ) 
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Betts Basic Readers 
The Language Arts Series 


Emmett A. Betts and Carolyn M. Welch 


Grade 1 Take Off—Reading Readiness Book 

Ride Away—First Pre-primer 

Time to Play—Second Pre-primer 

All in a Day—Third Pre-primer 

Up the Street and Down—Primer 

Around Green Hills—First Reader 
Grade 2 Down Singing River—Second Reader 21 

Over a City Bridge—Second Reader 2? 
Grade 3 Beyond Treasure Valley—Third Reader 3+ 

Along Friendly Roads—Third Reader 3? 
Grade 4 American Adventures—Fourth Reader 
Grade 5 Adventures Here and There—Fifth Reader 
Grade 6 Adventures Now and Then—Sixth Reader 
Story Books, Study Books, Teacher’s Guide Books 


This modern series offers a complete, well- 
balanced reading-study program. The stories 
appeal strongly to children’s own _ interests. 
Vocabulary, punctuation, sentence structure, 
paragraph structure, and other language learn- 
ings are developed with the utmost care. 


American Book Company 
300 Pike Street @ Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


HOW CAN YOU TELL... 





+ « « whether each of your pupils is “getting the 
point” in your instruction and from your text? 


Your Harlow workbook — prepared by experienced 
classroom teachers— makes available to you at all 
times an accurate check on pupil comprehension, re- 
veals proper areas for remedial and supplementary os- 
signments, gives you greater opportunities for individuol 
instruction. 


Write now for your free catalogue of Harlow work- 
books for Grades 1-12, covering almost all subjects. 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
g OKLAHOMA CITY CHATTANOOGA © 
































Jay, The Chairs In The Famous DURHAM Line 





If you have a seating chair problem, 
come in, or call us, for a demonstration 
of our DURHAM Public Seating Equip- 
ment. You need only try these well- 
built steel folding chairs to be convinced 
of their comfort and quality. 


Proven by thousands of installations. 


Try the chairs in this famous line. 
Call us TODAY! 


SCHOOL SERVICE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
T. W. Vinson, Mgr. 
116 W. Main 
FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY 
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For Your Information 


At the meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the KEA on August 29, the following 
temporary organization was effected: 


Lyman Ginger, Acting Executive Sec- 
retary 

Lillian Lehman, Acting Editor of the 
Kentucky School Journal 


Lillian Gebhard, Acting Treasurer 


It was agreed by the Board that these 
changes in appointment would be tempo- 
rary and that there would be no salary 
for the Acting Executive Secretary and 
no change in salary for the other persons 


affected. 


Third Reminder .. . 


Elect 1953 KEA Delegates on or before 
December 1. 


Dates, qualifications, and selection meth- 
ods for representation in the Delegate As- 
sembly are provided for by Article VII of 
the KEA Constitution. 


Section 3 of Article VII sets the date 
for the election of delegates on or before 
December 1. Names and addresses, on 
proper forms, and certified by the secre- 
tary of the local education association, 
shall be transmitted to the KEA Executive 
Secretary not later than December 10. 

“No person shall be qualified to serve as 
a delegate to the Delegate Assembly who 
has not pledged or paid the Association 
dues on or before December 1. No person 
can serve as a delegate who has not paid 
his dues on or before March 15.” 

Members in each school district or unit 
should meet and elect one delegate and 
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one alternate for the first 50 active KEA 
members, and one additional delegate and 
alternate for each 50 members or major 
fraction thereof. A unit with fewer than 
50 teachers may elect one delegate and 
one alternate provided that unit has a 
KEA membership of 90 per cent or more. 


Don't lose your representation rights 
through failure to qualify. 


Ask Yourself These Questions 
1. Why is there a shortage of teachers? 


2. Why do people continue to insist that 
“anybody can teach”? 


8. Why does almost any college get ap- 
proval to prepare teachers? 
Why are teachers overloaded? 

5. Does every teacher take pride in be- 


ing known as a teacher? 
6. Are certification standards too low? 


7. Is there a professional salary policy 
and schedule in operation throughout 
the State? 


8. Why do so many teachers leave the 
profession each year? 


The questions could go on and on. The 
answers to many of them rest with the 
profession itself. Like all other professions 
have done, teaching can lift itself by its 
own bootstraps. The past six years give 
evidence to this fact. Hard work and com- 
petent service will earn public respect. 
Public respect will accrue only to those 
who respect themselves, their sense of 
competence, and their work. Achieving 
the standards that will make us a real pro- 
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fession can’t come from a few individuals. 
It must come from the combined efforts 
of the total profession. The lone, indi- 
vidual teacher is the key to the establish- 
ment of the teaching profession as a real 
profession. Every teacher, informed, alert, 
aggressive, and sincere in his demands for 
high standards for teaching is the answer 
to the struggle for real status as a profes- 
sion. Teachers have a contribution to 
make. 


Read the article on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards which appears 
on page 16 of this issue. 


That Continuous Process 


Today's teacher including the admin- 
istrator knows that it takes pre-service 
plus in-service training to be efficiently 
equipped for today’s school, because pro- 
fessional growth is a continuous process. 
Today's professional organizations at the 
national, state, district, and local levels, 
the colleges, and the state department of 
education recognize their responsibility to 
help teachers as they attempt to grow pro- 
fessionally and to improve their quality 
of service, and thus have provided oppor- 
tunity for teachers to work together and 
to secure needed service and resources. 


A goal of the Kentucky Education Asso- 
ciation is an active, democratic local educa- 
tion association in every school district of 
the state. To that end the state association 
has encouraged and has given assistance, 
and together with efforts of local leaders, 
the teachers of Kentucky today have the 
opportunity to work through a local pro- 
fessional organization in 193 of the 228 
local school districts—an opportunity to 
work at the local level on problems in the 
classroom, the community, the state, and 
the nation; an opportunity to work with 
members of the profession at all levels; 
and an opportunity to grow professionally. 


KENTUCKY SCHOOL 





The colleges and universities through 


workshops and consultative services, and 
the state department through the in-service 
program, and the provision whereby a 
school district may devote two days of 


the regular school year to the local in- - 
service program have contributed greatly | 


to the development of the local associa- 
tions. Through these programs and _ac- 
tivities teachers are developing skills and 
understandings fundamental to democratic 
processes of investigation, discussion, eval- 
uation, and group decision. They are ex- 
periencing democratic and effective proc- 
esses as they plan and work with one 
another, with staff members from the col- 
leges, the state department, the state and 
national associations./ Far reaching in the 
development of strong local associations 
has been participation in such activities 
as the workshop for future teachers, the 
professionalization day in the colleges and 
university, the area conferences for local 
officers, and the state-wide leadership con- 
ference. 

The professional organizations are giv- 
ing to members those experiences needed 
to develop professional competencies. Re- 
search will substantiate the fact that these 
experiences are essential in moving a 
group forward toward common goals. 
Problems facing today’s schools are critical 
and can be solved only as the profession 
moves forward. The teaching profession in 
Kentucky needs the strength of 228 active, 
democratic local associations instead of 193, 
Can this goal be reached during this school 
year? Let’s try! 


NM. 3B. 





November Cover 


The autumn scene used on the cover was 
photographed in Louisville’s Cherokee Park 
by Caufield and Shook, commercial photog- 
raphers. 
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LEA Adopts Dumesnil 


LOURENA 


Dumesnil House, mellow with age, dig- 
nified, and wearing the haughtiness of 
decadent aristocracy sprawls amidst spa- 
cious grounds between Peterson and Galt 
avenues in Crescent Hill. 


Those who dream can visualize a beauti- 
ful teachers’ club, where teachers may 
entertain with private parties, where they 
may relax in congenial company after a 
hard day’s work. 


Those were the dreams of the LEA 
when they passed a resolution to assume 
responsibility for Dumesnil House. 


Dumesnil House has been the property 
of the Louisville Board of Education for 
about four years. The original intention 
of the Board was to use the property 
in connection with Barret Junior High. 

That became unnecessary, so at its April 
4 meeting the Board of Education ap- 
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House 


EATON 


proved a request by the LEA to rent 
Dumesnil House to the LEA for a most 
nominal sum. 

Also, the Board assumed responsibility 
for maintaining in usable condition the 
interior and exterior of the building, for 
keeping the heating plant in condition, 
and for furnishing custodial service. 

The LEA will supply the necessary fur- 
nishings and equipment, will share equally 
with the Board expense of light, heat, and 
water, and will have the over-all responsi- 
bility for supervision of any activities 
scheduled. 

The LEA hopes to establish its general 
headquarters at Dumesnil House but not 
to hold all general meetings there. Edu- 
cational groups may book the house for 
use—that is, after it gets dressed up in 
its new clothes.—From Newsletter, Office 
of Superintendent of Schools, Louisville. 
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The Teacher’s Prayer 


J. G. BLACK 


Professor of Physics 
Eastern Kentucky State College 


Almighty God of the Universe, look down with infinite wisdom upon this class 
and teacher. Grant that I, the teacher, may be able to bring to these students the 
correct interpretation of many things which may influence their future. May my 
knowledge be completely sufficient, both for the subject matter which I teach and for 
the proper interpretation of any other things discussed. May I not be partial to the 
superior, nor impatient with the inferior. May I not pitch my class, however, on the 
plane of the mediocre or the average; thereby, retarding the superior and discouraging 
the inferior. But give me wisdom to teach so skillfully that those with varying degrees 
of ability may be instructed and developed in proportion to their basic possibilities. 

May I realize that this class represents a small cross section of humanity as it 
streams onward from the dim past, through the present, to the distant future. May 
I realize that in these bodies are the tendencies, countless in number, handed down 
to these students from the long line of ancestors that have gone before. There are 
tendencies for good and bad, strength and weakness, bigness and littleness, courage 
and cowardice. But may I not blame these people while comparing them with some 
fictitious ideal which I possess. May I not expect their pattern of life and conduct to 
fit the picture which I, in my higher moments, would idealize for them; but may I, 
rather, look upon them materialistically as possessing certain tendencies and attitudes 
of thought, and patterns of conduct, which are the net result of the accumulated in- 
fluences coming down from the past. 

May I not look upon my task as one which must be done in haste. May I not 
expect great transformations in mind and conduct in a single semester, but realize 
that education is a long, slow, tedious unceasing process, and that I, in one semester, 
can add only a small amount, here and there, to the total pattern. 

May I look sympathetically upon these students and their parents, realizing the 
frailties of the former and the hopes of the latter. May I realize the vast pride which 
the parents have in the brilliant student's success and may I equally realize the poign- 
ant, pathetic and heart-touching interest and care which the parents of the imperfect 
one have in him. May I realize that I, the teacher, represent for them an example 
which is supposed to uplift them, and may I realize that every act and word and at- 
titude which I reveal will be observed by these students and, to a greater or less de- 
gree, woven into the future pattern of their lives. For this reason, may I, above 
everything, seek to be big, honest, fair, and able. 

In connection with the parents of these children, may I not forget that in a very 
real sense each student has entered this room backed by earnest, deep-set, silent prayer 
from his parents for his success here. 

As I add a little bit to the training of this small cross section of the great train 
of civilized mankind as it struggles upward, may I consider that in a very real and 
practical and definite sense, the future of mankind rests in my hands. Perhaps I am 
the potter and these students before me are the clay. If I so conduct this class that 
they can go out with bigger souls, more able minds, and broader viewpoints, then 
certainly my efforts have brought some measure of success. - 
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\s regards my subject, may 1 realize that the accumulated study and thought of 
the civilizations that have gone before me have been handed on to me on the printed 
pages of library books and that upon these pages are arrangements of words describ- 
ing the successes and failures, the philosophies and sciences, from all of past mankind. 
it is my function to take knowledge from these pages and direct its transfer from the 
life of the past to the life of the future. 

May I never cease to be interested in the ways by which the minds and _person- 
alitics of these students before me may be inspired, uplifted, and trained; knowing that 
the mind of one of these students is so intricate and so capable of development that 
perhaps its complete possibilitics and powers will never be understood. This will teach 
me that no amount of time I may use, however great, can be too much, when the re- 
sults of successful teaching have such limitless possibilities in the minds and person- 
alities of these young men and young women. 

As the years of my life pass by and the thoughts and attitudes of my own youth 
are left behind, may I increase my effort to keep always an understanding and sym- 
pathetic attitude toward the thoughts and tendencies of the ever changing youths who 
pass through my classroom. Finally, when the silver threads among the gold increase, 
and the time for my retirement approaches, may the grown-up men and women who 
passed under my tutelage as the years went by have no regrets about the time spent 
with me; and if, in their busy lives, in various parts of the world, my memory should 
be recalled, may they say five simple words, “He was a good teacher.” 

















THE GOOD TEACHER knows when to remain in the background 
in order to give pupils time to “figure out” things for themselves. 
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One of the perennial problems of edu- 
cation is the vertical articulation of the 
various units of the educational system 
to provide continuous and consistent edu- 
cational experiences and environments for 
pupils as they progress through the suc- 
cessive divisions of the system. While 
problems of articulation have been with 
us since the beginning of our educational 
history, they are particularly acute 
newer theories of education have 
evolved and put into practice. They exist 
between all levels of education, but the 
elementary schools are frequently better 
articulated with the secondary schools 
than the secondary schools are with the 
colleges and universities. 


since 
been 


It may well be that the phase of the 
question with which this report is con- 
cerned, that which is often referred to in 
the literature as school-college relations, 
has at last, after years of discussion, 
reached the stage of action. Certainly 
some states have advanced beyond the 
initial phases, and have inaugurated pro- 
grams that hold promise for at least partial 
solutions. The purpose of this study has 
been to examine the articulation between 
the colleges and secondary schools in Ken- 
tucky which are accredited by the South- 
ern Association of Colleges and Secondary 


CATHERINE 


KENTUCKY 


School-College Relations 


Summary of a Study 
of School-College Relations in Kentucky 
Made at Teachers College 


Columbia University, 1951-52 


G. NICHOLS 


Schools; first, to see what is being done 
currently to facilitate the progress of stu- 
dents as they go from school to college in 
the state, and secondly, to determine what 
might be done to improve the articulation 
of these two educational units. 


Southern Association Schools Chosen 


The study was limited to the schools 
and colleges accredited by the Southern 
Association for several reasons: first, it 
was deemed desirable to isolate a facet of 
the question small enough to be studied 
effectively; then, these were felt to be the 
schools which, more than others, might be 
interested in the improvement of educa- 
tional practice, since they had demon- 
strated an interest in improvement by the 
very process of meeting the highest ac- 
crediting standards; and finally, because 
they vary in size, geographical location, 
and type of control sufficiently to present 





CATHERINE G. NICHOLS, Assistant Dean 
of Students at Arizona State College, 
Tempe, Arizona, has taught in Kentucky 
at Centre College, and for nine years 
was principal of Bardstown High School. 
She holds A.B. and M.A. degrees from 
the University of Kentucky and an Ed.D. 
from Columbia University: 
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an adequate picture of the educational 
system of Kentucky. The Southern Associ- 
ation lists for 1950 were used, since that 
was the most recent year for which there 
were comparable data available. There is 
no implication, however, that membership 
in any accrediting association is per se a 
criterion of excellence. Indeed it is hoped 
that any plans or practices which might 
possibly result from the study will include 
all colleges and schools, regardless of ac- 
creditation, so that the transition from 
school to college may be made easier for 
all Kentucky youth. 


Response Is Gratifying 


The response to the questionnaire sent 
to college presidents and secondary school 
principals in all of the regionally ac- 
credited colleges and schools was very 
gratifying. All of the state-supported col- 
leges replied, all but one of the four-year 
private colleges, and all but one of the 
four-year junior colleges. Thus, of the 
colleges accredited by the Association in 
1950, replies were received from 89 per 
cent. A total of 65 per cent of the ac- 
credited high schools had replied by the 
time set for closing the tabulation—an 
adequate sampling, since it represented 67 
per cent of the small, 61 per cent of the 
medium, and 72 per cent of the large ac- 
credited schools in Kentucky. The geo- 
graphical spread was widely representa- 
tive also. The care and diligence with 
which administrative and guidance _per- 
sonnel in the accredited schools and col- 
leges responded to the questionnaire is 
evidence of their genuine concern for 
bridging the gap between school and col- 
lege in Kentucky. 


Findings 


Responses of the colleges to Part I of 
the questionnaire, dealing with current 
practice, might be briefly summarized as 
follows: 
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1. Accredited colleges in this study con- 
sider most students from the accredited 
secondary schools of Kentucky adequately 
prepared for college. 

2. Of the ten items listed, three stand 
out as generally required for admission to 
the accredited colleges in Kentucky: tran- 
script of grades, high school diploma, and 
recommendation of the principal. 

3. Of the schools surveyed, 12.5 per cent 
feel there is overlap in content of high 
school and college courses, while 69 per 
cent do not. 

4, The majority of the accredited col- 
leges report that they have their own 
admissions blank. 

5. The great majority—69 per cent—of 
the colleges replied that they are not re- 
ceiving personal information about their 
incoming students. 

6. Approximately one-half of the col- 
leges report that they hold “College Day” 
programs for high school seniors; most of 
them also send representatives to schools 
in their vicinity to contact prospective 
students, one-third of these covering the 
entire state. 

7. One-half of the colleges report that 
they send to all high schools information 
on the progress of their former students, 
while one-half send such information to 
a few schools. 

8. A few accredited colleges have made 
recent surveys of student opinion to dis- 
cover what students would like to have 
known about college before coming; 87.5 
per cent have not. 

9, Percentages of drop-outs during or at 
the end of the freshman year range from 
10 per cent to 58 per cent in these colleges. 

10. Of the colleges surveyed, 38 per cent 
feel that many drop-outs are caused by 
problems that might have been solved 
had they been known; 44 per cent do not. 

Responses of the secondary schools to 
Part I of the questionnaire, dealing with 
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current practice, might be summarized as 
follows: 


1. The per cent of the graduating classes 
of the regionally accredited high schools 
in 1951 admitted to regionally accredited 
colleges varies from 25 to 82 per cent. 

2. Practically none of these schools had 
any graduates refused admission to the 
accredited colleges because of. pattern of 
high school courses. 


3. Almost all of the schools offer pre- 
college counseling to their college-bound 
students. 


4, About two-thirds of the schools report 
that they participate regularly in the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky Co-operative Testing 
Service. 

5. Approximately one-half—46 per cent 
—report that they send colleges personal 
information on students frequently, and 
32 per cent send it always. 

6. Seniors from more than one-half of 
the schools represented here attend “Col- 
lege Day” programs on college campuses. 

7. The amount of information received 
by schools on the progress of their gradu- 
ates in college varies: last year over one- 
half received information on from 1 to 6 
students; 18 per cent received no informa- 
tion; 18 per cent received information on 
more than 6 students. 


8. A few schools report having made 
recent surveys of student opinion to dis- 
cover what students would like to know 
about colleges in Kentucky; 69 per cent 
have not made such surveys. 

9. There is great uncertainty as to 
whether too many of their former stu- 
dents drop out of college during or at the 
end of the freshman year for reasons other 
than financial, health, marriage, and _ serv- 
ice in the armed forces. 

10. Secondary schools are also divided 
in their opinion as to whether many of the 
drop-outs are due to problems that might 
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have been solved had they been known: & 
42 per cent answer that they are; 36 per ff 
cent answer negatively; and 22 per cent 


did not reply. 

Part II of the questionnaire to both 
schools and colleges dealt with the opin- 
ions of responding officials regarding prac- 
tices they felt might be helpful in promot- 
ing better school-college relations. 


Ks: | 


sentially the same suggestions were made | 


to each group, with requests for respond- 
ents to add other items they felt should 
be included. The statements were inten- 
tionally not arranged according to any 
preconceived plan, so that rank in impor- 
tance could be determined solely by the 
more impartial criterion of the number of 
persons selecting each item. Interestingly 
enough, colleges and schools selected the 
same five items as most important. They 
are given here in the order of their choice. 
This section of the report is admittedly 
opinion; but it is the opinion of persons 
who are experienced in dealing with the 
problems of articulation in Kentucky. 


Recommendations 

1. There should be more direct contact 
between the administrative and guidance 
personnel of the colleges and secondary 
schools, preferably through special area 
conferences arranged to work on problems 
of articulation. 

2. More information should be sent by 
the colleges to the secondary schools re- 
garding the policies, programs, methods, 
and standards of the colleges, and particu- 
larly on the progress of the graduates of 
the secondary schools in the colleges. The 
corallary is also true: more information 
regarding the candidate for college should 
be sent to the college by the secondary 
school, and an effort should be made to 
present him as an individual, rather than 
as a combination of grades and scores. 

3. Studies of drop-outs should be made 
on both educational levels. 
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4, There should be surveys of student 
opinion to determine more accurately what 
the problems of the transition experience 
are as seen by those most vitally concerned 
—the students themselves. 


5. Studies of certain college and high 
school courses for possible overlap in con- 
tent should be made. Courses suggested 
were: English, history, economics, mathe- 
matics, and languages. 

It is further recommended that some 
clarified, co-operative policy is needed in 
the whole area of admissions: in the con- 
tacting of prospective students, perhaps 
through a_ unified, overall, systematic 
policy of visitation; on the admissions 
blank, the entrance examination, and the 
college agreement (for, unlike Michigan, 
Kentucky seems to have an unwritten, un- 
planned, and even unrecognized agree- 
ment in effect) and for more contact with 
the public and lay organizations, such as 
the program for Moral and Spiritual Values 
in Education, to acquaint them with the 
difficulties youth face in going from school 
to college. And the final recommendation 
must be for an increased and ever-increas- 
ing guidance service to implement the 
other recommendations. 


It is the hope of those who co-operated 
in this study, that educators and laymen 
in Kentucky will work together in the 
promotion of all programs which may im- 
prove educational practice and interper- 
sonal relations in the state. It is hoped 
that Kentucky may soon join the ranks of 
the states experimenting with area con- 
ferences on school-college relations, and 
that the other recommendations made 
here may actually be put into practice. 
But how? What organization will start the 
conferences, initiate a more adequate ex- 
change of information, survey student 
opinion, and examine courses of study? 
Who will answer the challenge? 
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Tullinge 


The instructor, who took all of his ques- 
tions from one chapter, happened to 
choose the chapter Dick missed the one 
day he was absent from class. Dick read 
over the questions and then his eyes fell 
on the two lines across the top of the 
page, cleverly inserted by the instructor— 

“Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 

Lest we forget, Lest we forget.” 

Dick couldn’t answer a single question 
on the test, but a few minutes before the 
end of the hour, he penned these lines 
and handed in his paper— 

“Lord God of Hosts was with me not, 

For I forgot, For I forgot.” 


The little girl who wanted to play a 
“viddle” when she grew up, said her big 
brother played a “baboon” at school. 


“Pop, Bill didn’t enter school this term 
because of his connection with the larg- 
est-travel-agency-in-the-world.” 

“Which agency is that, Son?” 

Bill, “The Draft Board!” 


The freshman, when giving an oral bi- 
ography of Jesse Stuart, addressed his class 
with—“About all I know about Jesse Stuart 
is that he wrote two books (pause) ... 
One was “Man with a Bull” and the other 
was “Tongue Plow.” 


Miss Brown wrote a red “Incomplete” 
across the essay which was assigned on 
the subject of “The Sahara Desert.” All 
that appeared under the neatly written 
subject of the paper was—“Long time no 


”? 


sea. 


Middle age is when a night out is fol- 
lowed by a day in! . 





Clip the ballot on page 4, fill it out, and 
mail to the KEA Headquarters, and thus 
register your vote concerning the size of 
the Kentucky School Journal. 
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KENTUCKY COMMISSION CONSIDERS 


Teacher Education and Professional Standards 


What Is It? 


er A commission of twenty-nine mem- 
bers, established in 1950, by the Kentucky 
Education Association to carry on an 
aggressive and continuing program for the 
up-grading of professional — standards. 
There are at least two members from each 
of the eleven educational districts of the 
state, one of whom is designated as the 
District Chairman. 


What Is Its Status? 


The Commission has no legal status such 
as that of the State Board of Education 
or the Council on Public Higher Educa- 
tion, but it does provide a channel through 
which the voice of the profession may 
reach these legal agencies or any other 
policy-making group concerned with edu- 
cational matters. 


Why Was It Established? 


The Kentucky Commission is one of 
forty-five similar state groups working with 
and through the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Stand- 
ards of the National Education Association. 
The National Commission has just com- 
pleted its sixth year of activity. From the 
beginning the commission has recognized 
that the welfare of the profession itself as 
well as the effectiveness of instruction in 
the schools depends largely upon the level 
of professional standards achieved in the 
educational service. The history of the 
twenty-odd major professions in the coun- 
try shows that both the character of service 
provided and the prestige and security of 
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Chairman 


those engaged in any profession rest ver) 
largely upon the extent to which the pro- 
fessional organization determines and con- 
trols the standards of preparation and 
admission. Prior to 1946, the teachers o! 
the United States had not established a 
body charged with the responsibility of! 
guarding and = improving — professional 
standards. 


What Progress Has Been Made? 

NATIONAL LEVEL 

The National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards has 
had success to a degree that is almost 
phenomenal. 
1. Higher professional standards in teach- 

ing have been gained throughout the 

country. 


2. Salaries have been raised. 
3. Certification requirements have been 


up-graded. 

4. In-service growth has been stimulated 
to the point that it is an accepted re- 
sponsibility of good school systems. 

5. A vast body of research on which io 
base policies has been accumulated. 
6. There has been almost a complete revo- 
lution in the manner of conducting edu- 
cational meetings—from the convention- 
al type of program to the co-operative 
group study of professional matters. 

. A National Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education has been established. 
This important step should lead to the 
recognition of teaching as a major pro- 
fession. (See later issue for complete 
details of the accreditation movement. ) 
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STATE LEVEL 

The profession in Kentucky has played 
its part in these achievements. Kentucki- 
ans have participated in all of the annual 
national and regional conferences since 
1946. The Kentucky Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Stand- 
ards has initiated, participated in, or co- 
operated with groups to bring about some 
significant advancements in our own state 
—such as: 


1. The up-grading of certification require- 
ments for elementary teachers. 


2. The inclusion of the elementary schools 
into the Kentucky Association of Coi- 
leges, Secondary, and Elementary 
Schools. 

3. The stimulation of in-service education. 


4. The extension of the co-operative ap- 
proach to the solving of educational 
problems. 

5. The spreading of the concept that it is 
the responsibility of the individual 
working within the professional organi- 
zation, to increase the effectiveness of 
his services to the youth of our state. 


What Activities Are in Progress? 

1. A follow-up of the Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards area of study 
at the Leadership Conference is to be 
presented in all the district meetings, the 
area conferences, and many local education 
associations. 

2. The report adopted at the Leadership 
Conference has been sent to every teacher 
education institution in the state. 

3. A. subcommittee on standards from 
the commission has been invited to meet 
with the Standards Committee from the 
Advisory Committee to work on standards 
for the approval of teacher-education 
institutions in Kentucky. 

4. A representative from the commission 
has been invited to participate with the 
visiting team from the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Education in 
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evaluating member institutions in Ken- 
tucky. 

5. A brochure to encourage quality high 
school students to enter the teaching 
profession is being planned. 

6. An attempt is being made to have a 
committee in every local association study 
the most urgent problems concerning 
professional standards. 


What Can Teachers Do? 

‘1. See that a committee is appointed to 
plan and promote your local professional 
standards movement. 

2. Foster a year-round, all-member 
study program of desirable standards, 
their influence upon professional status, 
and how to get them. Transmit your 
findings and recommendations to your 
District Chairman. 

3. Get all members to evaluate the ade- 
quacy of their pre-service preparation, 
with a view to bringing about the strength- 
ening of teacher-education programs. 

4, Encourage co-operative planning of 
professional growth programs, based on 
teacher identification of needs. 

5. Initiate and sponsor Future Teachers 
of America high school clubs as a selective 
recruitment medium. 

6. Provide support for the state legal 
teacher licensing authorities in upgrading 
requirements and resisting the issuance of 
emergency or substandard credentials. 

7. Keep in touch with the Kentucky 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards: (1) to help formu- 
late its program of action, and (2) to pro- 
mote state-wide support in getting that 
program adopted. 

8. Carry on a continuous campaign to 
inform lay citizens regarding the relation- 
ship between standards and the quality of 
service to children. 

9. Give individual interest and energy 
to the promotion of the program. 
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Southwide Co-operation in Elementary Education 


THE COMMITTEE ON 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
COMMISSION ON RESEARCH AND SERVICE 


SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS* 


For about four years the Southern Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
has sponsored a very significant program 
for elementary education in the South. 
This Co-operative Study in Elementary 
Education has involved the co-operation 
of groups interested in elementary educa- 
tion in the following states: Alabama, 


Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, 


Texas, and Virginia. The program has 
helped to develop better understanding of 
and support for public schools. It has also 
helped elementary schools through encour- 
aging self-study and evaluation, through 
emphasizing the education of elementary 
school teachers, and through finding and 
publishing better practices in teaching. 
The General Education Board’s financial 
support of the Study has terminated, and 
the services of a co-ordinator (Professor 
Harold Drummond, Peabody College, 
served in this capacity during the Study) 
are not now provided. However, the work 
is continuing, because the program offers 
a way for communities and states in the 
South to work together for a steadily im- 
proving educational program at all levels. 


Public Interest in Elementary Education 


Many laymen in the South have in- 
creased their understanding of elementary 
education through the illustrated bulletin, 
Good Schools for Children. Thousands of 
copies of this bulletin have been dis- 


tributed to school patrons. They have 
been used by parent study groups, and in 
other ways helped in connection with many 
school improvement programs. 

The state committees which have been 
co-operating in the Study prepared pub- 
licity releases for state and local news- 
papers, and factual data for lay study 
groups and committees. Lay representa- 
tion on committees, joint meetings of 
educational and lay groups, and parent 
participation in school self-study and 
evaluation activities have been encouraged. 


Self-Study and Evaluation Of 
Elementary Schools 


It is estimated that more than 2,000 
elementary schools have already made use 
of materials developed in the Study as a 
basis for self-evaluation. The Elementary 
Evaluative Criteria, Tentative Edition de- 
veloped in the summer of 1949 was widely 
used, and this experience was helpful in 
the preparation of the present, revised 
edition, Evaluating the Elementary School: 





*THE COMMITTEE consists of H. Arnold Perry, 
chairman (University of North Carolina), W. L. 
Davis (Alabama Polytechnic Institute), Harold 
Drummond (Peabody College), W. M. Kethley 
(Delta State Teachers College), W. H. Shaw 
(Columbus, Georgia, Schools) and as ex officio 
the chairman (J. L. B. Buck, Virginia State Depart- 
ment of Education) and the secretary (W. Morri- 
son McCall, Alabama State Department of Edu- 
cation) of the Commission on Research and Serv- 
ice. This article was prepared tor the committee 
by the Association’s special consultant (William 
M. Alexander, on leave, University of Miami). 
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A Guide for Co-operative Study. This new 
guide, available in either an unbound 
($2.00 per copy) or bound ($2.50 per 
copy) edition, is being ordered by thou- 
sands of additional schools for use in local 
self-evaluation programs. 

in these materials evaluation is regarded 
as a continuous process for an individual 
school. Schools use the guide to initiate 
a program of self-study that may lead to 
improvements over an extended 
period. Such studies may be carried for- 
ward through regular faculty discussions, 
as an in-service education activity with 
college or university assistance, through 
meetings arranged by co-operation of sev- 
eral schools in a system or region, by 
committees within the faculty, by teacher 
and parent studv groups, and in other 
ways. It is of great significance that many 
groups in the South are looking critically 
at school programs and making far-reach- 
ing plans for improvement. 


many 


Personnel Problems 

A major emphasis in the entire Study 
has been in regard to the recruitment, 
selection, and preparation of elementary 
school personnel. A publication developed 
by participants in workshops in 1949 and 
1950, Education of Elementary School 
Personnel, defines a program which may 
be helpful for regional and state action. 
This bulletin, now being studied by state 
and local committees, faculties of teacher 
education institutions, and other responsi- 
ble groups, deals with recruiting and 
selecting elementary school teachers, the 
pre-service and in-service education of 
elementary school teachers, principals, and 
supervisors, and provisions for teacher 
welfare. It is a helpful source to all groups 
planning related action programs. 


Helps for Teaching And 
Curriculum Planning 


The final publication of the Study, 
Promising Practices in Elementary Schools, 


November, 


presents both verbal and pictorial descrip- 
tions of good teaching and curriculum 
practices throughout the region. Mate- 
rials for this publication were provided by 
many persons in each state. The wide 
variety of good practices illustrated gives 
helpful ideas to many elementary person- 
nel, and this publication may well be the 





The Kentucky Program 
(Comment by Dr. Fred Harris) 


The Kentucky group that has functioned as 
an integral part of the Southern Association 
Committee on Elementary Education is The 
Kentucky Committee on Elementary Education. 
They have contributed to every phase of the 
regional program. It was through the efforts 
of this group and the Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards that the 
Commission on Elementary Schools was estab- 
lished within the Kentucky Association of Col- 
leges, Secondary and Elementary Schools. 
While the membership of the Committee on 
Elementary Education has been on an individ- 
val basis, that of the Commission is on an 
institutional basis. 

“What is the Role of the Commission in 
Elementary Schools in Developing an Excellent 
Educational Program in Kentucky?” was a part 
of the Annual Education Conference sponsored 
by the Kentucky Association of Colleges, Sec- 
ondary and Elementary Schools, and the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky College of Education held 
on the University campus October 31 and 
November 1. 





first of many designed for sharing experi- 
ences in the improvement of teaching and 
curriculum practices in the South. 


Future Progress Of 

Elementary Education in the South 

The regional committee is hopeful that 
there may be developed under the sponsor- 
ship of the Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, a plan for 
affiliated elementary schools to work with 
each other and with the Association for 
strengthening the total program of educa- 
tion in the South. A regional conference 


(Continued on page 81) 
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With the NEA 


Reasons Why Every Teacher Should Belong to 
the NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


1. The NEA is the national professional 
organization for teachers. Alert teachers, 
like lawyers and doctors, are proud to be 
members of their professional organiza- 
tions, local, state, and national. 


2. The NEA has helped to achieve ad- 
vantages enjoyed by every teacher—higher 
salaries, greater prestige, and better pro- 
fessional preparation. 


3. The NEA has helped the teachers to 
secure tenure and retirement systems. It 
advocates and is working for these ad- 
vantages for all teachers. 


4. The NEA, through its research and 
publicity activities, has helped improve the 
schools for our girls and boys. 


5. The NEA Journal is an educational 
magazine of high quality. No profession- 
ally-minded teacher can afford to be with- 
out it. 


6. The NEA advocates and practices de- 


mocracy in education. It encourages 
teacher participation in the development 


of educational policies and programs. 


7. The NEA furnishes national leader- 
ship in education. Its publications and 
those of its Departments, Committees, and 
Commissions outstanding contribu- 
tions to educational thinking and to na- 
tional and world-wide welfare. 


are 


8. The NEA helps state teachers associa- 
tions. It serves as a clearinghouse of in- 
formation regarding all phases of educa- 
tion and furnishes expert counsel and ad- 
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vice for research, public relations, and 
legislative programs. 

9. The NEA helps local teachers associa- 
tions. It recognizes the imperative need 
for strong local organizations which build 
and maintain the confidence of the people 
in the schools. It encourages their estab- 
lishment and assists them with the de- 
velopment of their programs and_ the 
solution of their problems. 

10. The NEA helps protect the schools 
against attack. It champions the cause 
of education and exposes the selfish mo- 
tives of leaders 
seek to undermine the confidence of the 
public in its schools. 


vested interests whose 


11. The NEA is participating vigorously 
in our nation’s program for world under- 
standing. It encourages effective teaching 
of democracy and urges adequate educa- 
tion for a strong America, an effective 
United Nations, and a strong World Or- 
ganization of the Teaching Profession. 


Members of NEA Staff 
Work in Kentucky 

Miss Mary Titus, NEA Consultant for 
Local Education Associations, spent four 
days in Kentucky in September. Her 
itinerary included Fayette County, Rowan 





County, Menifee County, Mason County, 
and Maysville City Schools. 

Mr. Victor Hornbostel, NEA Research 
Assistant, was a consultant during the 
preparation of an orientation handbook to 
be used in studying a foundation program 
of education for Kentucky’s youth. 
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NEA 
Executive 


Secretary 


Wm. G. Carr 


William G. Carr, recently named executive secretary of the National Education 
Association, will be the fifth administrator to hold that position in the 95-year-old or- 
ganization. He took office August 1, succeeding Willard E. Givens who is retiring 
after 18 years of service. 

Dr. Carr joined the NEA headquarters staff in 1929 as assistant director of research. 
Previously he was director of research in the California Teachers Association for two 
years. In 1931 he was named director of the NEA Research Division and served in 
that capacity until 1940 when he was appointed associate secretary of NEA. 

Since 1936 Dr. Carr also has served as secretary of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission, which is primarily concerned with the formulation of statements of policy 
for American education. 

His teaching career began in 1924 when he taught in the Roosevelt Junior High 
School, Glendale, Calif. He later taught at Pacific College, Forest Grove, Ore., Stan- 
ford University, the Universities of Michigan and California, the Oregon System of 
Higher Education, Columbia University, and UNESCO Seminars. ; 

During the past ten years, much of his time has been devoted to international re- 
lations. Since its inception in 1946, he has served as secretary-general of the World 
Organization of the Teaching Profession. In this capacity he has been an active par- 
ticipant in international educational conferences in London, Endicott, N.Y., Paris, Glas- 
gow, Berne, Ottawa, Malta, and Cairo. 

Dr. Carr is author of a number of books and pamphlets. 
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ORGANIZATIONS ARE ADOPTING CAP 
Aave You “lakeu “/his ection? 


The Centennial Action Program of the NEA is a challenge to every teacher in 
Kentucky. CAP, as the program is called, was adopted by the unanimous vote of the 
state and local delegates to the NEA Representative Assembly in July 1951. 

The Board of Directors of the Kentucky Education Association adopted CAP in 
principle in November 1951, as did the Delegate Assembly of the KEA at the April 
meeting. Many local associations have taken similar action. The leaders in every 
association should act immediately. 

The program includes twenty-one goals around which a local association may 
organize its activities for the next five years. Success depends upon the participation 
of a united profession. 

These goals are broad and flexible enough for every association, and there is work 
to be done by every member. The achievement of these goals is the responsibility of 
every teacher in that association: The lay public upon which the profession must 
depend will evince interest in the profession and its work to the extent that the 
individual teacher shows willingness to support the cause of education. 

CAP’S twenty-one goals may be divided into four groups: 


1. Those concerned with strengthening the united teaching profession (1-7) 
2. Those concerned with the improvement of schools and services (8-15, 21) 
3. Those concerned with community improvement (16-18) 

4. Those concerned with world peace, justice, and co-operation (19-20) 


The first three goals, which are concerned with membership, should be given pri- 
ority this year. Will the public be impressed by the problems of the teaching profession 
when only 46 per cent of Kentucky’s teachers support their professional association on 
a national level? Practically every state bordering Kentucky has more than 50 per cent 
membership in NEA. 

Goal 17, which calls for adequately informed lay support for education also de- 
serves major attention. 

The NEA helps achieve advantages enjoyed by every teacher — higher salaries, 
greater prestige, and better professional preparation; it defends teachers and schools 
against unfair attacks; it has helped to secure tenure and retirement systems; it encour- 
ages teacher participation in the development of educational policies and programs; it 
works with citizen groups to provide better schools, and gives education an influential 
part in world policy. 

There are 228 school districts in Kentucky and 193 local associations. Kentucky 
teachers supported the KEA better than 90 per cent last year. The support given the 
NEA has been substantial but slow. Last year about 19,763 teachers were employed 
in Kentucky’s public schools. Of this number only 9,015 were enrolled as members of 
ay Our neighboring state of Tennessee had 90 per cent of its teachers enrolled in 

Kentucky teachers speak wistfully of the educational gains our neighboring teach- 
ers enjoy. They have presented a united front to their public. Can Kentucky teachers 
expect support from their constituents unless we meet our membership goal, which is 
11,165?—a gain of 2,150 members. The burden of this achievement rests heavily on 
the local association. 


MRS. WILLIE C.. RAY 
NEA Director for Kentucky 
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Classroom Teacher Directs Her Own 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Early last fall the central office expressed 
a desire to strengthen the physical educa- 
tion program. Since there had not been 
any particular emphasis on the planning 
of a physical education program for the 
sixth grades, the writers were somewhat 
puzzled as to how to begin. It had been 
several years since either had been en- 
rolled in a college physical education class 
or had any contact with such a program. 
After some study it was decided to try a 
plan which has been very satisfactory in 
its first year of operation. It is believed it 
will function even more successfully in 
future years. The program adopted has 
been very beneficial in these ways: 


(1) Encourages leadership and follower- 
ship situations. 

(2) Presents all phases of the physical 
education program and prohibits a 
particular type of activity from “mo- 
nopolizing” the program. 

(3) Enables the students to plan the pro- 
gram under the supervision of the 
teacher. 

(4) Encourages a well planned program 
rather than one that is determined 
by chance. 


At the beginning of the semester, the 
classes were divided into groups or squads. 
The size of the squad depended upon the 
number of children in the class. The pro- 
gram was planned so that the squads were 
interchangeable in order that each child 
would have an equal opportunity to as- 
sociate with every other child in the class. 
A number of activities suitable for the 
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BY THE VOTERS IN NOVEMBER, 


VIOLA Y.. HARRIES AND 
KATHERINE ROSE 


grade level were initiated, and information 
concerning these activities was recorded 
on cards which were placed in a file box. 

The size of the card used was 3 inches 
by 5 inches. On this card was written the 
name of the activity, its classification 
(rhythmic, self-testing, relay, etc.) the for- 
mation used in presenting the activity, the 
action, the equipment necessary, space 
needed, number of participants, and any 
variations necessary to include. Often rules 
were modified in order to meet particular 
needs. Time and space were factors when 
making modifications. The file contained 
S to 10 activities at the beginning of the 
semester. The number of activities was 
gradually enlarged by suggestions from 
the children. 

Leaders of each group were appointed 
to serve a given length of time; usually a 
leader served for a period of two weeks. 
Each child had an opportunity to serve 
as leader during the school term. The 
value of this procedure was noticeable. 
Through the use of sociograms different 
outcomes were identified. The leaders 
were responsible for the selection of the 
activity, and had to explain the activity 
briefly, if any explanation was necessary. 
Also, the leader was responsible for the 
keeping of the score, the management of 
equipment and the marking of boundaries. 
Usually any necessary preparation such as 
erecting standards or nets or the marking 
of the areas was done at some convenient 
time prior to the physical education period. 
The group leader presented the teacher, 
two weeks in advance, his plans for the 
coming two-week period. This gave the 
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teacher ample time to consider the plan- 
ning and to suggest changes, then if 
changes were to be made, there was still 
time to reconsider. 

Special care was taken to include all 
phases of the program. To insure a well- 
rounded curriculum, each leader must keep 
a record of his team’s activity. All the ac- 
tivities used were classified and the fol- 
lowing proportions were suggested by the 
physical education supervisor for use on 
the sixth-grade level. 


PuysicAL EpucaATION CuRRICULUM OF JEFFERSON 
County ScHooLts—GRADES 4-5-6 


I. Athletic Games of Low Organization... 25% 


II. Rhythmical Activities ........................-- 30% 
WRG Binentinny ASanieS no. nse 15% 
IV. Sell-testing Events -..2..-:.-...-...-----...:-- 10% 
WRIA GS oct oot ee Se Se 10% 
Of eee LS 6c | hn 10% 


At the beginning of the year this plan 
should be presented to the sixth-grade 
child in terms of numbers of activities 
rather than on the percentage basis. This 
could be simplified by using a two-week 
period, which is the equivalent of ten 
games. 

Thus, a proper schedule should look like 
this: 


ACTIVITIES 
wa. 





Athletic Games of 
Lew Organization 


Rhythmicel 
Activities 


Hunting 
Games 


Self-testing 
Activities 
Relays 


Stunts 


By a quick glance, the teacher could 
easily detect an over-balance of the cur- 
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riculum. 
which would include anything for the 
week except an activity which would be 
classified as rhythm, hunting, self-testing, 
or perhaps stunts. The teacher, from the 
beginning, would not permit the overlocd- 
ing of athletic games. 

From time to time new cards were 
added to the file and some cards were 
withdrawn. This practice encouraged the 
use of new material and avoided repeti- 
tion. Any new activity added was ex- 
plained before it was placed in the file- 
box. Inclement weather provided an op- 
portunity for the teacher actually to 
“teach” physical education from cards 
which were to be introduced into the file. 
Often the children were assigned the re- 
sponsibility of making a study of the new 
card and presenting the new material to 
the class. When presenting a new card or 
activity a brief study of the history of the 
activity was made. The skills involved 
were diagramed on the blackboard or 
demonstrated, provided there was ample 
space, in the classroom. 

By following this plan, it was found that 
the children became more interested in the 
physical education program. 

Teachers found the physical education 
period contained many opportunities to 
teach fair-play, team-work, other 
desirable social conduct. 


and 


There are a number of helpful books 
available on this subject. The writers 
have attempted to list some they have 
used: 


1. Bancroft, Jessie H., Games, New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1937. 

2. Forbush, W. B., and Allen, H. R.,, 
Books of Games for Home, School, and 
Playground, Providence: Winston, 1946. 

3. Geister, E., Let’s Play, St. Louis: 
Harper, 1923. 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Did you ever hear one of these ques- 
tions in your classroom? “When or where 
will 1 ever use this?” or “What good will 


this do me”? 


Teachers, do you correlate subject mat- 

ter with the child’s day-by-day living? 

In a great many cases children have dif- 
ficulty associating their subject matter with 
things they do every day. Too much of 
the time the problems are forgotten as 
soon as they are erased from the black- 
board, or thrown away as scrap paper. 

In an effort to give the student a satis- 
factory and tangible answer to this ques- 
tion, we began a project in our Freshman 
mathematics class. 


Are your pupils given opportunity to 

choose? 

Every student was given the opportunity 
to design and construct something of his 
own choice. Either the construction of bird 
houses, corner shelves, or tool boxes was 
chosen as a project. 

After each student had selected a pro- 
ject, a date was designated for its comple- 
tion. During this time the daily assign- 
ments were correlated with the project and 
all of the work was done as part of the 
students’ homework. 

Each day the students were given the 
opportunity to ask questions or receive 
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Do You 


Teach ... 


EVERYDAY MATHEMATICS? 


ASKS JAMES THOMPSON, JR. 
Teacher, John’s Creek 
High School, Pike County 


suggestions from the other members of the 
class. They were permitted to use any 
type of material and tools that they might 
have on hand. 


On the final day a contest was held. 
The members of the class participated as 
judges and selected the five best pieces of 
work; the winners were awarded prizes. 
Houses were judged on: (1) Geometric 
design, (2) Construction, and (3) Work- 
manship. 

After the contest the principal, Mr. 
Charles R. Elswick, suggested that bird 
houses be erected on the playground. 
They will be used to begin a bird colony 
which will be used for Bird Study in the 
spring. 

As an interest-builder the project was 
very successful. The children are looking 
forward to the next project. 





John’s 


Creek Pupils 
learn by building 
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How can a workshop conference lure 
35 teachers from their final two weeks of 
vacation and another 40 from their last 
week of freedom from the classroom? We 
found out this year in Fayette County: 
Plan a well-rounded refresher program to 
show the teacher new aspects of educa- 
tional thought—then dangle before him 
some graduate college credits and a week 
of fun and relaxation at a summer camp 
with others of his profession. Add, in- 
conspicuously as possible, a modest cost 
of from 75 cents to $28.25. 


Responsibility Shared 

This conference, sponsored jointly by 
the Fayette County Board of Education 
and the Fayette Education Association, 
was a success from the start and promises 
to become an annual buffer between care- 
free vacation and care-beset school year. 

The idea emerged quietly from an all- 
day FEA meeting last February at which 
Dr. Mary Beauchamp of New York Uni- 
versity and Dr. Kimball Wiles of the Uni- 
versity of Florida were speakers. 

Later, several of the teachers gathered 
informally and the consensus was, “Isn't 
it unfortunate that teachers are so busy 
they can’t keep in touch with educational 
trends like those discussed today?” That 
question intrigued the new FEA presi- 
dent, Mrs. Davis Gardner, so much that 
in May association members received a 
booklet urging them: “Combine Shade 
and Scholarship in FEA Summer School.” 

Five alternate plans were offered—a one- 
week conference without credit, a two- 
week conference for two hours credit, a 
week in camp for $15, a week of com- 
muting to camp for the cost of meals or 
two weeks of participation while living 
at home. 





We Bit—Hook, Line, and Sinker! 


MARY BETH REYNOLDS*® 


The teachers also were asked if they 
wanted to help plan the conference and 
whether they'd like to take their families 
to camp. Sixty people eventually helped 
plan the project. 


Flexibility of Course 

In the end, 26 took the University of 
Kentucky course for two hours credit and 
another 10 attended the first-week sessions 
on the University campus without credit. 
Then 40 others joined them in the week 
at a nearby church camp. 

Mrs. Gardner and Dr. Lyman Ginger, 
director of the University School, drew 
up plans for the University course and Dr. 
Ginger acted as co-ordinator. The Univer- 
sity required a definite number of hours 
of study, but those who took the course 
for credit far exceeded the requirement 
over the two-weeks period. 

Registration day, August 18, was not 
just a period for signing names. Dr. 
Ginger opened the course by discussing 
group dynamics, emphasizing discussion 
group procedures and the listening group 
versus the audience. 

These discussions, and accompanying 
socio-dramas to demonstrate them, carried 
over to the second day. Dr. Ginger again 
was in charge, continuing with a session 
on teacher education and_ professional 
standards. 

The teachers also previewed two educa- 
tional records—“Discipline in the Class- 
room” and “Teacher-Pupil Planning Tech- 
nique.” 





* Mary Beth Reynolds teaches fifth and 
sixth grades in a rural elementary school 
in Fayette County. 
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KEA Staff Members Participate 


Kentucky Education Association repre- 
sentatives joined the program on Wednes- 
day. Nona Burress outlined the Field 
Services of KEA. Lillian Lehman, who 
later called the participants “$15 converts” 
in reference to the low cost of the work- 
shop, discussed the Centennial Action 
Program of NEA. 


The Laity Take Part 

Faculty meetings and parent confer- 
ences came in for a thorough airing the 
next day and suggestions and recommen- 
dations growing out of the discussions 
were relayed to an FEA committee for 
crystallizing and shaping into a final re- 
port. Four Lexingtonians turned apprais- 
ing eyes on education in a panel discus- 
sion ending the first week’s work, describ- 
ing how the public looks at our schools. 
Howard Covington, secretary of the 
YMCA; the Reverend Thomas Johnston, 
pastor of the Maxwell Street Presbyterian 
Church; Robert O’Dear, an attorney, and 
Robert Sparks, contractor and member of 
the Lexington Board of Education, agreed 
that education could make better use of 
public relations. They added the opinion, 
however, that the teacher is being imposed 
upon to take over many of the duties of 
the home and the Church because of in- 
creasing laxity and often indifference in 
those institutions. 

Then the real “bait” took effect on the 
teachers. 


Class Moves to Camp 

Seventy-five educators showed up at 
camp for a week of fun, fellowship and— 
yes—work. The work was sandwiched be- 
tween volley ‘ball, badminton, softball, 
swimming, and other activities, but it was 
still there. Work periods were from 8:30- 
11:30 a.m. and from 1:30-4:30 p.m. Gen- 
erally speaking, the entire group took part 
in the morning program, then reassembled 


and was divided into smaller study groups 
during the afternoon. The day ended with 
vespers, led by various ministers, and a 
special evening get-together. The latter 
phase included a square dance, a visit to 
the nearby home of John Jacob Niles, 
noted folklore authority, and community 
sings. 

Of particular interest was the showing 
of a movie, taken in 1939, of the Fayette 
County school system. 


Study Aspect of Camp Gives Variety 

The study aspect of the camp opened on 
a most realistic note—a discussion of the 
Fayette school budget led by Dr. N. C. 
Turpen, superintendent, and his budget 
committee. Mrs. Katherine Davidson and 
Mrs. Paul Thurman, representing the Par- 
ent-Teachers Association, took part in the 
program. 

Marvin Dodson, public relations director 
for KEA; Dr. Robert Hopper of the Uni- 
versity; and Dr. Ginger joined in a panel 
to describe “The Good School’s Program” 
on Tuesday, and Elsie Hayes, supervisor 
of Fayette schools, was in charge of the 
next day’s program on “Knowing Our 
Schools Better.” 

This program centered on a series of 
slides illustrating problems studied by 
various schools in the Fayette system last 
year. 

Professional education organizations 
were described and their purposes ex- 
plained Thursday, particularly for 40 of 
the 45 teachers joining the system this 
year. Some of the new teachers attended 
the entire workshop period while others 
participated in only the orientation pro- 
gram presented the last two days. 

Speaking on the various professional 
groups were Mrs. James Shehan, presi- 
dent of the Kentucky Congress of Parents 
and Teachers; Mrs. Willie Ray, Kentucky 
NEA director; Mary Titus, NEA consult- 
ant for local associations; Dr. Robert 
Martin of the State Department of Educa- 
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tion, and Elizabeth Dennis, immediate 
past president of FEA and present vice- 
president of CKEA, who was in charge 
of the program. 
New Teachers Recognized 

The final day’s program was devoted 
entirely to the new teachers. Mrs. Kath- 
erine Kearns and E. M. Norsworthy out- 
lined their duties, described the Fayette 
school system and introduced other per- 
sonnel. The newcomers were welcomed 
by Dr. Hayes Farish of the Fayette Coun- 
ty Ministerial Association; Mrs. Jesse 
Clark, chairman of the Fayette County 
Board of Education, and Mrs. Katherine 
Davidson, president of the Fayette County 
PTA Council. 


Incidental Evaluation 

The conference ended with vesper serv- 
ices that night, but a sampling of teacher 
sentiment shows it was not forgotten by 
any means. Some of the teacher comments 
follow: 

Bess Wright, second grade: “. . . the be- 
ginning of something definitely worth- 
while. The information and_ inspiration 
was really something!” 





“.. the 


Geneva Warren, eighth grade: 
playing and working together was grand. 
Helpful things for the coming year have 
been noted.” 


Johnnie Ray, home economics: “I think 
it was really nice—in fact, just wonderful. 
Getting to know so many teachers was 
probably the most important thing I got 
from it.” 

Myrtle Augustus, sixth grade: “It helped 
me to have been there. I enjoyed every 
minute of it and I think it would be a 
very wise thing to continue this type of 
program.” 

KEA and NEA representatives also had 
a kind word. 

Said Miss Lehman in a letter: “You 
have a wonderful group of teachers at- 
tending your workshop; they seemed to 
radiate interest .. . I surely enjoyed meet- 
ing with all of you...” 

And Miss Titus wrote, “It was wonderful 
for me to get to attend your very marvel- 
ous conference.” 

Maybe we've found the right lure in 
Fayette County. 





WORK WITH CHILDREN 


To Be Stressed by Welfare Group 


Noted professors in the field of social 
work will speak at the open sessions of 
the Kentucky Welfare Association to be 
held at the Seelbach Hotel, November 12, 
13, and 14. This year special emphasis is 
being placed on the work with children, 
and a number of the sessions will be of 
particular interest to teachers, child wel- 
fare workers, and laymen who deal di- 
rectly with children and youth. 
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Dr. Ralph D. Rabinovitch, Chief of 
Neuro - Psychiatric Institute, | Children’s 
Services, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, will speak at the institute on 
“Guided or Unguided Children,” Wed- 
nesday, November 12. 

Miss Florence Sytz, professor, Tulane 
University, New Orleans, will address the 
institute on “How to Strengthen Family 
Life.” This session also will be held on 
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November 12. Miss Sytz combines theory 
with practical experience and real life 
situations of family life. 

“Leisure Time and the Adolescent” will 
be the topic of Miss Meta Schweibert, 
Director Gads Hill Settlement, Chicago. 
This discussion will include problems of 
adolescents, both in their home and in 
school, and the ways in which recreation 
programs can help them through this 
period. Miss Schweibert will discuss 
methods which can be used for creating 
facilities which will divert energies and 
help these children develop into whole- 
some, socially desirable persons. 

On Thursday, November 13, Mr. Aaron 
Paul, Director of Public Assistance, De- 
partment of Economic Security, will be 
chairman of a panel on “Principles in Pub- 
lic Assistance.” The viewpoint of an edu- 
cator as well as the viewpoint of a local 
public official will be given. 

Mr. Ott Romney, Chief, Community 
Services Branch, Special Services Division, 
Office of the Adjutant General, U. S. Army, 
will address the opening luncheon meet- 
ing on November 13. The subject of his 
talk is “Off-the-Job Living for You and 
Me.” 

On Friday, November 14, “The New 
Youth Authority Program of Kentucky” 
will be the subject of one sectional meet- 
ing. Mr. Luther T. Goheen, Commis- 
sioner, Department of Welfare, will be 
the chairman. 


“Services Offered to Needy Children or 
Dependent Families” will be the subject 
of a sectional meeting on Friday, Novem- 
ber 14, at 2:30. The goals of Kentucky’s 
Services to Needy Children, the definition 
of these services from the viewpoint of 
a private agency and a public agency and 
the elements which make this an effective 
service program will be defined. 

“The Beginning School Child—Problems 


of Adjustment in School and at Home” 
will be the subject of another sectional 
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meeting at 2:30 on Friday. A county 
elementary school teacher and a_ public 
health nurse will be the discussants. Dr. 
Lottie Bernstein, Clinical Director of 
Louisville Mental Hygiene Clinic, As- 
sociate Professor of Psychiatry, University 
of Louisville Medical School, will be the 
principal speaker. At the closing dinner 
on Friday night, November 14, the Point 
Four Program which is under the State 
Department will be discussed by Mrs. 
Savilla Simons, Director, Home and Com- 
munity Services Staff, Technical Co-opera- 
tion Administration, State Department. 
Her subject is “The Place of Social Serv- 
ices in the Implementation of U. S. Foreign 
Policy.” She will describe the co-operative 
programs in community improvement in 
those European countries where the Point 
Four program is followed. 





Mrs. Willie C. Ray, NEA Director, and 
Mrs. Frances Rice, President of the KEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers, at- 
tended the inauguration of Dr. William 
G. Carr, Executive Secretary of NEA, on 
October 12 and 13. 





Reports on NEA membership are good. 
Don't neglect yours! 





RECOGNIZING CO-OPERATION 
(Continued from page 19) 


of state committee chairmen will make 
plans for such a development this year. 
It is hoped by the committee that local 
and state groups will continue to find 
helpful the publications of the Co-oper- 
ative Study, and that all persons interested 
will suggest further helps to be given by 
the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. Such suggestions for 
your state should be sent to Lyman V. 
Ginger, College of Education, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington 29, Kentucky. 
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Major projects of the KEA Department 
of Classroom Teachers for 1952-53, as an- 
nounced by Mrs. Frances M. Rice, presi- 
dent, will include: studying the Minimum 
Foundation Program, raising money for 
the Donald DuShane Fund, sponsoring 
the UNESCO project in the interest of a 
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Thirty-second Annual Convention 
For Social Studies Teachers 


Dallas, Texas, November 27-29 Uni 
Texas will be host to some 1,400 social | tuck 





studies teachers who will be attending { Harry 
the 32nd annual meeting of the National | (Sta 
Council for the Social Studies (NCSS) in ' 











country school in Greece, and promoting Dallas, November 27-29. - 
Future Teacher clubs and chapters. on 
Attention, Elementary Mrs. J 
C. W. Graham has been succeeded as School Principals \ Dan 
principal of Heath High School by A. L. The Executive Board of the KEA De- John I 
Roberts. Mr. Graham has been awarded Partment of Elementary School Principals finin 
a study fellowship by the Fund for Ad- met in Lexington on September 20. Richar 
vancement of Education, established by This group, in co-operation with the § ¢.., 
the Ford Foundation. He expects to study University of Kentucky will sponsor dur- tuck 
“the carry-over effect of social studies in ing the 1953 summer term, a three-weeks J 
high schools and the effects of boom-town workshop (with college credit) for prin- | Vende 
conditions on social-study education.” cipals of elementary schools. oon 
; Membership in this organization is Roac 
srowing. If you are not already a mem- 
Ashland teachers had the opportunity of i of i: group, and if you are ‘interested 
hr ecuae< ee two-day workshop on in improving education for Kentucky's | 
nasi a ” Teaching and children, please fill in the membership Dr. | 
valuating Modern Trends in Education. ee ae ee ye College 
The workshop spice directed by Dr. J. B. nail to the membership chairman, Miss |) work 
McQuown with Miss Lacy Pennington as Josephine McKee, 1522 Edgewood Place, \ the ther 
chairman and Mrs. Ruby Northcutt, vice- S citaeiil. cation 
chairman. Serving as special consultants KEA Department of Elementary Swain 
were: Dr. Lyman Ginger, Dr. Fred E. School Principals other it 
Hlereic. Dr. Norman Tant, Mr. Feed Ed- Membership Enrollment for 1952-53 pa 
monds, and Mr. Claude A. Taylor. For Name————__ a 
information concerning the organization of | Address- ee 
this workshop write Miss Lacy Pennington, School = sess ___ § Policies, 
3227 Hackworth, Ashland. Gounty of Tera 
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} State Advisory 
) Com: mittee on Edueation 


Chairman, Wendell P. Butler, State Super- 
|} jntendent of Public Instruction, Frank- 
fort. Kentucky. 


James W. Lambert, Mount Vernon, Ken- 
tucky (State Representative ). 


r B. Atwood, President Kentucky 
a. eae no Frankfort, Kentucky. 
Lewis Allen, President Kentucky Farm 
| Bureau Federation, Bowling Green, 
Kentucky. 
, Lyman V. Ginger, College of Education, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ken- 
cig] | tucky, KEA President. 
ling {' Harry King Lowman, Ashland, Kentucky 
mal | (State Representative ). 
) i M. Deweese, Superintendent, Graves 
i County Schools, Mayfield, Kentucky. 


Mrs. James Sheehan, 152 N. Alta Avenue, 
\ Danville, Kentucky, P.-T.A. President. 


De- § John Fred Williams, Ashland Oil and Re- 
pals — fining Company, Ashland, Kentucky. 





Richard Van Hoose, Superintendent Jef- 





the ferson County Schools, Louisville, Ken- 
dur- si 
tucky. 
eeks J : 
rin. | Wendell Howard, President Kentucky 
Council on Education, 4511 Winchester 
ae Road, Louisville 7, Kentucky. 
1em- ’ 
sted 
cky’s | —— cai 
ship | Dr. |. E. Windrow of George Peabody 
we | College for Teachers, Nashville, directed 
a 


Miss _aworkshop for Hopkinsville teachers on 
| the theme of Public Relations. Local Edu- 
cation Association President Dorothy Mc- 
Swain Byrn, reports that teachers and 
| other interested citizens of the community 
discussed such topics as: Loyalty to the 
— ] Profession, Teacher-Pupil Planning, Con- 
_—  lerences with Parents, Establishing School 
Policies, and the “Pictures” Parents Get 
of Teachers. 


lace, 
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Mrs. Georgia Brodie of Logan County 
supervised a workshop on testing which 
was reported by participants as being quite 
beneficial. Superintendent Herman Taylor, 
Simpson County, assisted with this study 
of testing. 





Virgil O. Turner succeeded Palmer L. 
Hall as superintendent of Floyd County. 





You Have Been Asking 
About This Bill 


COMMONWEALTH OF KENTUCKY 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
REGULAR SESSION, 1952 


Monday, March 17, 1952 

The following bill, which originated in 
the Senate, was ordered to be printed. 
AN ACT proposing an amendment to sec- 

tion 186 of the Constitution of Kentucky, 

relating to the Common School Fund. 
Be it enacted by the General Assembly of 
the Commonwealth of Kentucky: 

Section 1. It is proposed that section 
186 of the Constitution of Kentucky be 
amended so as to read as follows: 

“All funds accruing to the school fund 
shall be used for the maintenance of the 
public schools of the Commonwealth, and 
for no other purpose, and the General As- 
sembly shall by general law prescribe the 
manner of the distribution of the public 
school fund among the school districts and 
its use for public school purposes.” 

Section 2. This amendment shall be 
submitted to the voters of the Common- 
wealth for their ratification or rejection at 
the time and in the manner provided for 
under sections 256. and 257 of the Con- 
stitution and under sections 118.170 and 
118.430 of the Kentucky Revised Statutes. 
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RESOLUTIONS 

Wuenreas, Some of the most notable of the 
many contributions of John W. Brooker 
to the progress of education were made 
during his four years incumbency as Ex- 
ecutive Secretary-Treasurer of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association, and 
Wuereas, John W. Brooker, by his broad 





whom his many activities touched; 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, That in the 
death of John W. Brooker, education has 
lost a devoted leader, and educators and } 
mankind have lost a valued friend; 

And Be It Further Resolved, That, as an! 
expression of our sincere appreciation of , 
his character and of his service, a copy of | 





these resolutions should be included in the 
minutes of this Association, be made avail. ! 
able to the press, and that, as a token of 


vision, personal and professional enthusi- 
asm, capable and democratic leadership. 
and practical understanding and interpre- 





& 





tation of the inherent needs of the pro- ur sympathy, a copy be sent to the sur 7h, 
fessional problems which came to him, Viving members of his family. Doub 
has given meritorious service to education KEA Board of Directors has : 
in Kentucky, the South, and the United Louisville, Kentucky ' ee 
States,—to children, to teachers, and to all Adopted August 29, 1952 | aroun 
} cerns 

succes 

time. 

PROCLAMATION + rom 

Mat 

BY THE GOVERNOR OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF KENTUCKY ra 

0 du 

To All to Whom These Presents Shall Come: Lea a 
Wuereas, 143 years ago on December 13 Jane Todd Crawford consented to un: | aed 
dergo an operation at the hands of her physician, Dr. Ephraim McDowell, for the re-| and e 
moval of an ovarian tumor, the first operation of its kind in medical history; and The 
Wuereas, the unusual courage and strength of mind of Mrs. Crawford are evi- | $3.50. 
denced by this decision as it was necessary that she ride horseback over a crude road, | bines 
much of which lay in a creek bed, for sixty miles to the home of her surgeon, and it “m - 
was also necessary that the operation be performed on a table without the aid of pain- eg 
killing drugs; and, etthaes 
Whereas, it is fitting and proper that we honor the courage and fortitude of this | velops 
pioneer Kentucky woman whose contribution to the furtherance of medical science is | #ters 
unparalleled; lai 
Now, therefore, I, Lawrence W. Wetherby, Governor of the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky, do hereby designate Saturday, December 13, 1952 Enis 
JANE TODD CRAWFORD DAY IN KENTUCKY ag 

and urge all officials of the government and all citizens of the Commonwealth to ob- } lover, 
serve this day in schools, churches, clubs, and other suitable places with appropriate | ‘ay. 
historical and memorial ceremonies in honor of Jane Todd Crawford and other cour- 3 the 
ageous Kentucky women whose brave spirits have steadied the hands and steeled the aie. 
hearts of man. “ae 
Done at Frankfort, Kentucky, this the twenty-ninth day of September in the Hough: 

year of our Lord, one thousand nine hundred and fifty-two, and in the year det 

of our Commonwealth, the one hundred and sixty-first. actly t 

Cuar.es K. O’'CoNnNELL LawreNcE W. WETHERBY exceller 
Secretary of State Governor ved 2 
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Reviews by A. J. BEELER 
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FICTION 
The Cumberland Rifles, by Noel B. Gerson. 


Doubleday, $3.50. Though this historical novel 
has many familiar ingredients, they have been 
so skillfully and colorfully combined that the 
result is pleasing indeed. Tennessee, in and 
around Nashville, is the setting, and the plot con- 
cerns the lost state of Franklin and Spain’s un- 
successful attempt to conquer America at that 
time. There are some interesting characters and 
a romantic triangle to round out the offering. 

Matador, by Barnaby Conrad. Houghton Miff- 
lin, $2.75. Superior is the word for this novel 
of bullfighting—one to rival the works of Tom 
Lea and Hemingway. The entire life of a fighter 
is crowded into what happens to him on a single 
afternoon before his last big fight. Descriptions 
and emotions are unusually vivid. 

The Donkey Shoe, by G. B. Stern. Macmillan, 
$3.50. In this novel Miss Stern once more com- 
bines her love of the theater with her interest in 
the novel to make a vastly entertaining story, 
though it is hardly up to her usual standard. 
Here she presents on the stage of her novel a 
mother (an actress) and her daughter and de- 
velops their curious relationships. Minor char- 
acters are less interesting; as usual, the dialogue 
is superbly handled. 

Diana Wakefield, by Michael Figgis. Mac- 
millan, $3. Poor Diana of the title was an 
Englishwoman who arrived at maturity following 
World War II. In attempting to solve her prob- 
lems and those of her parents, husband, and 
lover, she faced many important issues of the 
day. The summary of these “issues” seems to 
be the core of the book. With such dull, me- 
chanical characters, it hardly seems worth the 
trouble. 

Sunday, Monday, and Always, by Dawn Powell. 
Houghton Mifflin, $3. Devotees of the modern 
short story will find these eighteen stories ex- 
actly to their taste; young writers will find them 
excellent examples of the art. Many of them 
are mere character sketches; others are vignettes, 
but all penetrate deeply beyond the surface to 


November, 





Nineteen Fifty-two 


BOOK LOOKS 


reveal an intimacy with life and human emo- 
tions. Among the best are “You Should Have 
Brought Your Mink,” “Such a Pretty Day,” and 
“Day After Tomorrow.” 

Crown Without Sceptre, by Vaughan Wilkins. 
Macmillan, $3.50. England in 1768 serves as the 
setting for this full-bodied and highly seasoned 
historical novel. Mr. Wilkins has used King 
Charles and a young playwright and: his bride— 
all real characters—as the major characters and 
invented some colorful ones of his own to ac- 
company them. Entertaining, but hardly up to 
the author’s previous books. 

The Silver Chalice, by Thomas B. Costain. 
Doubleday, $3.85. The excellent novels and his- 
tory of Costain have endeared him solidly to a 
large number of readers who will not be dis- 
appointed in his latest novel, one which deals 
with well-known religious figures and makes 
much of Nero and his Rome. Christianity in its 
earlier days caused much interest and conflict 
and is the thread of this long, resplendent narra- 
tive. The story involves the conversion of Basil 
of Antioch, who was commissioned to plan a 
chalice, the Holy Grail, of the Last Supper. 
An entertaining, rewarding novel on a number 
of counts. 


Game for Three Losers, by Edgar Lustgarten. 
Scribner’s, $2.50. A rather disappointing “crime 
novel” which concerns primarily a case of black- 
mail. The writing is good and the conversation 
sprightly, but the suspense and motivation are 
weak. 

The Far Country, by Nevil Shute. Morrow, 
$3.50. One of England’s best contemporary story 
tellers recently moved from England to Aus- 
tralia. Here he has made good use of that 
change; he tells the beautiful love story of a 
girl from London and an educated Czechoslo- 
vakian who went to Australia to seek a new life. 
A most effective novel, 

The Secret Road, by Bruce Lancaster. Little, 
Brown, $3.50. One of our best historical novel- 
ists here presents one of his best—a story of the 
secret service during the days of George Wash- 














ington. He has been especially successful in 
combining fact and fiction without distorting 
either. 

Collected Stories of William Faulkner. Random 
House, $4.75. The recent popularity of Faulkner 
has called forth several critical studies and a 
reprint of some of his longer works. Readers 
now will be pleased to have these 42 short 
stories which for some time have not been 
available, 

BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 

A Pirate Flag for Monterey (The Story of the 
Sack of Monterey), by Lester Del Rey; Mos- 
quitoes in the Big Ditch (The Story of the Pana- 
ma Canal), by Roger Burlingame; Little Wolf 
Slayer (A Story of Philadelphia’s First Quakers), 
by Donald E. Cooke; Little Giant of the North 
(The Boy who Won a Fur Empire), by Alida 
Malkus; A Boy for a Man’s Job (The Story of the 
Founding of St. Louis), by Nina Brown Baker; 
and Drummer of Vincennes (A Story of the 
George Rogers Clark Expedition), by George 
Armor Sentman. Winston, $1.50 each. The new 
Winston Adventure Books Series here makes an 
auspicious entrance into “recommended books 
for boys and girls of 9 to 14.” The stories are 
entzancing; the history is valuable and authentic; 
the format and illustrations are attractive and 
worthwhile. It is difficult to say enough in praise 
for these extraordinary fine books for young 
people. 

The Fork in the Trail, by Val Gendron. Long- 
mans, Green, $2,75. The early days of California 
form the background of this adventure story 
made to order for older boys. It concerns the 
activities of young Wint Hanners who searched 
for gold and found many other things instead. 

Ring Horse, by Thomas W. Duncan. Lippin- 
cott, $2.75. Readers of all ages will enjoy this 
novel by the author of Gus the Great. It con- 
cerns a circus and a horse—a combination which 
never fails to please. 

The Black Stallion’s Filly, by Walter Farley. 
Random House, $2. All of Walter Farley’s stories 
of the Black Stallion have been immensely popu- 
lar, and justly so. This one is about Black Ninx, 
the filly so named in a nationwide contest. The 
climax is the running of the Kentucky Derby. 
Here is a superior book for horse and adventure 
lovers of all ages. 

The Beautiful Ship, by John B. Prescott. Long- 
mans, Green, $2.50. Fishing on Lake Michigan 
is the rather unusual background of this ad- 
venture story for older boys. In addition to an 
authentic portrayal of an occupation, a kind of 
mystery provides story impetus. Recommended. 
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FUN with MANY TEACHING AIMS 
and CORRELATIONS. A suggestion 


you find useful 


WA 


EASY 

TO MAKE THIS 
FOOTSTOOL out of 
7 tin cans and 

some old fabric. 





Your materials are: 7 empty fruit or 
juice cans (7” tall). Sticky tape. 6 yds. 
strong string. 2 pieces cardboard 14” sq. 
Same amount of padding. Durable fabric 
(2 pieces each 16” sq.; 1 piece 10” x 43”) 
Thread. Bright yarn and big-eyed needle. 
Simple directions: 1 T'o make frame. 
Remove one end of all cans. Wash. Using 
1 can for center, group other 6 around it. 
This gives shape. Keep all open ends at 
bottom; solid ends are the top. Tape all 
cans together and bind 
with string near top, 
middle, bottom. Tape 
string to cans. 2 To pad 
top and bottom of frame 
—Set frame on card- 
board; trace pattern. 
Cut out. Use to get 
shape of duplicate cardboard and 2 pad- 
dings (also for top and bottom of fabric 
for cover, with extra 1” for seams). 
Tape one padding to each cardboard. 
Tape to top and bottom of frame, pad- 
ding side up. 3 To make covering—You 
have top and bottom pieces cut. For side 
piece, cut fabric 10” x 43”. Sew to top 
piece, right sides to- 
gether with 1” seam. 
Snip back at indentations 
to keep top and bottom 
flat. Turn covering right 
side out; slip over frame. Slip stitch side 
seam. Sew edge of side piece at bottom 
of frame, stitches criss-crossing like 
spokes of a wheel. At indentations, pull 
tight to hold shape of frame. Turn in 
edge of bottom fabric; slip-stitch to 
covering. Ornament top edge with yarn. 
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EVER DISCOVER what a refreshing 
little lift you get when chewing delicious 





Wrigley’s a 
Spearmint \ 
Gum! Try ) 
it today. ; 
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Alfred and the Saint, by Pricilla D, Willis. 
Longmans, Green, $2.50. An excellent boy-and- 
horse story which will be immediately popular 
with the junior high set. 


Meph, the Pet Skunk, by John and Jean 
George. Dutton, $2.75. Good animal stories for 
older boys and girls are extremely rare. Here 
is a particularly good one, with pictures to com- 
plement its attractiveness. 


A Month of Christmases, by Siddie Joe John- 
son. Longmans, Green, $2.50. Milla and John, 
aged 7 and 9, spent a month in Texas and en- 
joyed a long siege of parties and entertainment. 
Younger boys and girls will find this a wonderful 
book. 


Children of the Great Smoky Mountains, by 
May Justus. Dutton, $2.50. A pleasantly infor- 
mative story which readers of 8 to 12 will enjoy 
and from which they will learn many interesting 
facts. 

Your Telephone and How It Works, by Her- 
man and Nina Schneider. Whittlesey House, $2. 
Children of all ages will enjoy this accurate, 
amusingly presented interpretation of the tele- 
phone, its mechanics and usage. 


MISCELLANY 


Journey to the Far Pacific, by Thomas E. 
Dewey. Doubleday, $4. The governor of New 
York last year traveled over 40,000 miles and 
visited a variety of countries and people. His 
first-person account of his journey incorporates 
modernday politics with a travelogue rich and 
detailed. On the surface, it is an interesting ac- 
count of a trip into the Pacific; it is not likely 
that the most severe critic will find more to say. 


Developmental Tasks and Education, by Robert 
J. Havighurst. Longmans, Green, $1.25. A read- 
able, informative pamphlet which discusses the 
subject in chronological order, beginning with 
infancy and early childhood and concluding with 
later maturity. 


Ramona, by Helen H. Jackson, adapted by 
Olive Erickson. Globe, $1.96. Another well-done 
“adaption” for older children of limited reading 
ability. Well illustrated. 


Your Rugged Constitution, by B. and E. Find- 
lay. Science Research Associates. An excellently 
planned and presented copy of our Constitution, 
with a clear interpretation and pictures to em- 
phasize its usefulness, 








mature groups). 


EVANSTON, ILL. 





WE GIVE YOU SIX... 


(and there are more) 
six important reasons why 
THE NEW ALICE AND JERRY BASIC READING PROGRAM 
continues to set the pace in elementary reading: 


1. It provides pupils with improved child-experience stories. 

2. It features a gradual and logical introduction of new words and clear-cut 
lessons on word meanings and word usage. 

3. It offers comprehensive Reading Readiness techniques for beginners. 


4. It provides for individual differences through the use of separate teaching 
plans for superior, average, and immature groups. 


5. It offers the latest in Workbooks (including Vocabulary Workbooks for im- 


6. It facilitates reading comprehension through such aids as Reading Readiness 
Picture’ Cards; Rebus, Word, Phrase, Sentence Cards; Big Pictures; Sight 
Vocabulary Cards; Integrated Textfilms. 


For full details, write to: 


Kou, Petersou aud 


WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 
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superior 


uditorium seating 
by Southern Desk Company 


One of the nation’s foremost manufacturers of institutional furniture, 
Southern Desk Company takes particular pride in its complete lines 
of auditorium chairs designed especially for school use. 


The No. 9018 opera chair illustrated is an outstanding example of the attractive design 


and long-life construction also featured in our 


CLASSROOM SEATING FOLDING TABLES AND CHAIRS 
CAFETERIA TABLES AND CHAIRS LIBRARY FURNITURE 
LABORATORY FURNITURE OFFICE FURNITURE 


CHURCH FURNITURE 
For free illustrated catalogs, layouts, samples, quotations and details, please contact 


x 


SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 


¢ HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 





Mr. Charles H. Bunch, 337 West Main St., Louisville 2, Ky. 
Telephones WAbash 1654, CHerokee 2993 
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| Why! ..4o Boys and Girls of all ages 
love fo use COMPTON S% Z 





on We Some of he WLASUS ! 
Compton fext is written to arouse the in- 
terest of the reader. All essential facts are 
given, but these facts are related so clear 
concepts are formed—articles are written 


to fit the grade level where most fre- 
quently used. 


Compton pictures represent visual educa- 
tion at its best. Every one is functional— 
a teaching picture—planned right with the 
text to tell its full share of the story. 


Captions above Compton pictures arrest 
attention, create interest, and provoke 
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questions; legends below each picture ex- 
plain the picture and give information not 
included in the accompanying text. 


The beautifully designed pages invite the 
eye—clear legible type printed on fine 
quality, nonglare English finish paper 
makes for easy and pleasant reading. 


The easy reference Fact-Index thumb- 
tabbed at the back of each volume—easy 
to use as the dictionary —makes every fact 
throughout the work instantly accessible 
by exact volume and page number, 


E_E_ Compton and Company 


1000 N. DEARBORN ST. 


Nineteen Fifty-two 


CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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KEA and NEA Honor Roll—November 1952 


* Indicates that NEA dues have been pledged or paid 


Counties Superintendent Independent Districts Superintendent 
_ |, OE eee Oe Noble Allen ‘Ft Gampbell. .....::....005.2.52-c000c.4 E. W. Beck 
OA A ne cme eee Bradley NEON) ASA U ANN. sec. esses, Seance esate noes R. G. Eversole 
PERE N ea aa he cecleh 1Cin ee WW. Mi. Slasher “Maysvillle...........::...0..cc0s.c-c.ccasenscecceses T. C. Gilbert 
oS CSC ee ese arete W. L. Knuckles *Middlesboro............................ R, Case Thomasson 
ZC. C2 | arene: Charles E. McCormick NCES 2 EE ee eee ee ee Stanley E. Hecker 
» CATT | ee eomcnne seiner. R: B, Gartmell *Monticello..........................00:: Robert E. Woosiey 
ROR MRER BIND ech otere ceee HM Barton Miser  “Paamecton..............-.2-...22-0--<..--2-..5- Ruel W. Cairnes 
OS ee eee eee R. C, Reneau PRI VRACTICE 6 oscar ate J. D. Rayburn 
. a eee ero: Curt Davis TESS eee ae Thaddeus Worrell 
5 Ta Re ee ene re Frank D. Scott ShaSOUNG:.........<.....-.20-<-0024 Julian B. Cunningham 
- i Deer eerie James A. Cawood “Springfield......................------+-+-+- Bennett R. Lewis 
te eee Ada Lee Graham SOLUS, Ca eee John H, Capelle 
NORRIS ee oot nee nce J. D. Begley South Portsmouth:..................-.---::<- John A. Shaw 
gS (CC, a eae eee C. D. Harmon 
APS ee ane ene Darrell Carter Colleges and Schools Superintendent 
DLC Carl Stewart Masonic Home School...................- Laura Johnson 
LOU SS ee res Eunice Cecil Midway Junior College.................. Lewis A. Piper 
Ns ssiisitnenivsernmeseanccsniineye V. G. Waggener Oneida Institute.............. Rev. D. Chester Sparks 
PUNE ED et a J. W. Dennis 

Louisville Schools: Principal 
Independent Districts Superintendent *Albert S. Brandeis............ Mrs. Virginia Franklyn 
AIDS) eee ren ER Re RO CTO GTR C2 F Corre tee ne RT. Ruth Martin 
LL ae eee. Oscar V. Jarvis Nicholas Finzer..........-2.:..2:.:.5.2 Bessie T. Meyer 
ODD UD Te ei ence ces ee ee C. S. Dale Charles D. Jacob.................. Lucille DeBoe Smith 
Campbellsville...................... Thomas F. Hamilton J. Stoddard Johnston..................-.-.-- Lillian Logan 
CUS US C11 2 See ee nie Seems ac. Carl A. Hicks George W. Morris.....................---Aileen Schmitko 
OC A. Cr nae George T. Taylor DAT ICO eee ang ee Mrs. Virginia Franklyn 
LS See William T. Reiley George D. Prentice..................--- R. L. Sleamaker 
Elizabethtown........................-.:.-c.--0--- H. C. Taylor George Washington.................. Lawrence Wooden 
OS | ee ae eee eee eee L. H. Lutes ee GR Cs 8 eee .....--Ruth Martin 


KEA and NEA Pledge List — November 1952 


* Indicates that NEA dues have been pledged or paid 


The official pledges of 100 per cent enrollment in the Affiliated Districts 
and the State Association for 1952-53 have been received for the fol- 
lowing Counties and Independent Districts at press time: 


FIRST DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Counties Independent Districts 
Ballard Caldwell Graves Benton Mayfield * Princeton 
* Trigg 
SECOND DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
* Daviess Hancock * Henderson *Owensboro Sebree *Ft. Campbell 
McLean *Union 


THIRD DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Counties Independent Districts 
Allen * Barren Butler Caverna Greenville 
*Todd Warren 
FOURTH DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
* Breckinridge Nelson Cloverport Elizabethtown *Springfield 





°Ft. Knox 
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FIFTH DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Cornties 
*Spencer 


Loi isville: 

Alox G. Barret Jr. High 
Win. R. Belknap 

°j, \. Bloom 

Albert S. Brandeis 
*Calitornia 

Geo. Rogers Clark 
Henry Clay 

Gavin H. Cochran 
Emma Dolfinger 
duPont Manual High 
Emerson 

Victor H. Engelhard 
Emmet Field 


Shelby ° Trimble 


Nicholas Finzer 
Benj. Franklin 


Mary D. Hill 
Chas. D. Jacob 


Longfellow 


John Marshall 


Nannie Lee Frayser 
John H. Heywood 
Highland Jr. High 


J. Stoddard Johnston 
Jas. Russell Lowell 


Louisville Male & Girls High 
Henry B. Manly 


Independent Districts 


Eminence *Shelbyville Masonic Home 


Margaret Merker 
Geo. W. Morris 
Parkland Elementary 
Parkway Elementary 
Geo. D. Prentice 
Rubel Avenue 

Sallie B. Rutherford 
F. T. Salisbury 
Shawnee Elementary 
John C. Strother 
George Washington 


Jr. High Western Jr. High 


NORTHERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Independent Districts 
* Bellevue *Carrolton 


Cold Spring 
Dayton * Falmouth 


* Walton 


MIDDLE CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Counties 

Boone * Bracken * Campbell 
*Carroll *Kenton Owen 
Counties 

Adair *Clinton °McCreary 
*Pulaski Russell 


Independent Districts 
° Monticello Stearns 


UPPER CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Counties 


Independent Districts 


Bell * Harlan Laurel Artemus Corbin East Bernstadt 
London Lynch *Middlesboro 
UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Leslie *Perry * Hazard *Tenkins 
CENTRAL KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
°Franklin Garrard Harrison Berea Cynthiana *Frankfort 
Jessamine Lee * Madison Lancaster Midway Junior College 
*Robertson Rockcastle Woodford Midway Ravenna * Richmond 
* Stanford Eastern Ky. State College 
EASTERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Elliott *Fleming *Greenup * Catlettsburg Pikeville *Prestonsburg 
Magoffin Morgan Rowan Sharpsburg South Portsmouth 


°Pike 


Pikeville College 





Beatitudes of a Leader 


BLESSED is the leader who has not 
sought the high places, but who has been 
dratted into service because of his ability 
and willingness to serve. 

BLESSED is the leader who knows 
where he is going, why he is going, and 
how to get there. 

BLESSED is the leader who knows no 
discouragement, who presents no alibi. 


November, Nineteen 


Fifty-two 


BLESSED is the leader who knows how 
to lead without being dictatorial; true lead- 
ers are humble. 

BLESSED is the leader who seeks for 
the best for those he serves. 

BLESSED is the leader who leads for 
the good of the most concerned, and not 
for the personal gratification of his own 
ideas. 

BLESSED is the leader who develops 
leaders while leading. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 7. Millen, N., Children’s Games From 
(Continued from page 24) Many Lands, published by Friendship 
Press, 1945. 


4. Harbin, E. O., The Fun Encyclopedia, 
New York: Abingdon, Codesbury Press. 8. Neilson, N. P., and Van Hagen, Wini- 
fred, Physical Education for Elementary 


5. Henius, Frank, Songs and Games of 
Schools, New York: A. §S. Barnes and 


the Americas, New York: Charles Scrib- 


ner’s Sons, 1943. Company, 1932. 
6. Hunt, Sara Ethridge, and Cain, Ethel, 9. Troester, Carl A., Jr. Everyday 
Games the World Around, New York: A. Games for Children, New York: F. A. 


S. Barnes and Company, 1950. Owen Publishing Company, 1950. 





















Of course it’s necessary to give child- 
ren many stories about other children 
and about school, parks, zoos, birth- 
day parties, etc. But, it is also neces- 
iy sary to give them variety and spice in 
' their reading. The Woodland Frolics 
Series of delightful animal stories, told 
with a controlled vocabulary, makes it 
possible for children to have variety 
in their reading program. Try some- 
thing new in 1952—try the Woodland 
Frolics. Your children will love them, 
and so will you! Write for complete 
information today. 








Ft yr, 
7 





BOBBY JONES, Steck Representative in Kentucky 


me STECK Wattd/ PUBLISHERS . . . AUSTIN, TEXAS 








Vink Slendwedl” 
when you think CHAIRS 


School Chairs, Tabiet Arm Chairs, Folding Chairs 
. all types, only top lines. Call or write: 








TANDARD OFFICE SUPPLY COMPANY 
DIVISION OF STANTON POINTING CO. 
220-230 S. FIRST ST., LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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A Sure Way 
le Teach Science 


THE BASIC SCIENCE 
EDUCATION SERIES 
for Grades 1 through 9 


Here are 84 books containing neces- 
sary information on pertinent science 
topics for pupils from the Primary to 
the Junior High School grades. Each 
book is a Unitext, a complete unit of 
36 pages on a specific science topic. 
The books are independent of each 
other, yet, when a suggested course 
of study is followed, the series forms a 
complete basic program. 


There are four books for both Grades 
1 and 2; 12 for Grades 2 and 3; 36 
for the Intermediate Grades; 28 for 
Junior High School. The following 
titles suggest the range of the series: 
for Grade 1 (Books of the Seasons) 
Fall Is Here, Winter Is Here, Spring 
Is Here, Summer Is Here; for Grades 
2-3: Animals and Their Young, 
Plants Round the Year; for Inter- 
mediate Grades: Clouds, Rain and 
Snow, Gravity, Insects and Their 
Ways; for Junior High School: Adap- 
tation to Environment, Matter and 
Molecules, Community Health. These 
are just a few of the many varied titles. 


In each book the language is simple 
and “‘to the point.”” Vivid, multicolored 
drawings provide aids to a clear un- 
derstanding of textual information. 


Separate Teacher’s Manuals are 
available for the Primary Grades, the 
Intermediate Grades, and Junior 


High school - 


For complete details, write to: 


ROW, PETERSON & CO. 


Evanston, Ill. 











Combining CRAYOLA® and 
ARTISTA® Tempera or 
Water Colors 





In Tempola-Craft the design is 
drawn with crayota Crayon, 
then a wash of artista Tem- 
pera or Water Colors is brushed 
on the background. For protec- 
tion a final glaze of shellac or 
liquid wax is recommended. Pic- 
tured are items of paper, card- 
board, unglazed pottery and un- 
finished wood. 


FREE Tempola-Craft booklet on 
request. Write Dept. ST. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. Rep. in Kentucky is 
Lewis R. Burruss 








- 














November, Nineteen Fifty-two 
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The Baby King 
For 5 year olds and up; 23 frames. The 
old, old story of Christmas as found in the 
Gospels is simply and beautifully told. 
The birth of Jesus, the shepherds’ visit, 
the visit of the wise men, and the joy of 
that first Christmas. 
A770-5 The Baby King, in color, 

with captions......sseseee. $5.00 
A770-1 The Baby King, in color, 

with reading script......s0+ $5.00 


RUDOLPH—The Red-Nosed Reindeer 


For 4 year olds and up; 40 frames. For the 
first time—the story of Rudolph in a film- 
strip! Your children will be delighted with 
the antics and problems of this lovable 
Santa Claus helper. Original illustrations 
by Winfield Nash. This strip can be used 
with R.C.A. recording of the same name. 
A246-12 Rudolph—The Red-Nosed Reindeer, 
in color, with manual...... -$6.00 





A Christmas Carol 


For 10 year olds and up; 51 frames. The 
—— and fascinating story by Charles 
ickens is brought to life in this new SVE 
filmstrip. Scrooge, Tiny Tim, and Bob 
Cratchit are all presented in this adapta- 
tion by Margaret Bradfield, with illustra- 
tions by Carlos Lopez. 
A246-11 A Christmas Carol, in color, 
Captioned...cesceccecsee $790 











These 3 beautiful, inspiring 
filmstrips are a representa- 
tive selection from the com- 
plete SVE Holiday Season 
library. Ask your Audio-Visual 
Dealer for a copy of the new 
SVE Christmas Filmstrip 
Folder, or write... 


THE SOCIETY FOR 
VISUAL EDUCATION, 
INC., A Business Corporation 


1345 WEST DIVERSEY 
PARKWAY,»CHICAGO 14 


A) 
creators of internationally famous 
Instructor, School Master and 
Skyline projectors 

















Now testing a 
second generation... 


1953 STANFORD 


ACHIEVEMENT 


TEST 


Form J ready January 1953 


® Content reflecting present-day emphases 
in the various subject matter areas 
® Simplified, completely objective scoring 


® The most representative national norms 
available for any achievement battery, in- 
cluding both grade norms and percentile 
norms 


® Simple, clear directions for administering 


® Attractive format contributing to satisfae- 
tion in use 





STANFORD has been the standard in achievement testing 


By 

Truman L. Kelley 
Richard Madden 
Eric F. Gardner 
Lewis M. Terman 
Giles M. Ruch 


for over 30 years. 


pre-publication Specimen Sets of New Form J. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 


Write now for full information and 


Shockley Lockridge, Representative 
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BP BRAND NEW SCHOOL WALL DISPLAY. 


By GREYHOUND 












Cnerica’s Highways” 


It’s ready for you now ... the 1953 edition of Greyhound’s 
popular wall displays for classroom use, Wayside Wonders Along 
America’s Highways. This new 8-foot display dramatically 

shows natural color photographs of ten memorable scenes found along 
the highways of America. You'll find the display ideal for use either 
as an informative visual teaching aid (together with the 

8-page Lesson Topics, “How to See America by Highway,” also 

‘ ready now), or as a handsome classroom decoration that can be used 
in many ways... and to illustrate many subjects. 


READY FOR YOU NOW... and 


with 8-page study of highway 
transportation for classroom use... 











FREE! YOUR COLORFUL NEW WALL DISPLAY 


Mail this coupon to Greyhound Information Center, 
P. O. Box 815, Chicago 90, Ill. for your free copy of 
**Wayside Wonders Along America’s Highways‘‘ educational 
display kit. (One to a classroom, please.) 


————.. ~_me 
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DIRECTORY... 





KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Term Expires 
LYMAN V. GINGER, Lexington, President, April 17, 1953 











‘erm Expires 





ey 
MRS. MARGUERITE FOWLER, 1207 ~— 




















: : ‘ Avenue, Louisville 13 une 380, 1953 
TED acd Guaeer, Maysville, First Vice- April 17, 1953 J: A. CAWOOD, Harlan June 80, 1954 
MRS. CAROLYN BERGMANN, 2021 Kenilworth Place, RUSSELL BRIDGES, Fort Thomas............ June 30, 1954 
Louisville 5, Second Vice-President ....April 17, 1958 VERNE P. HORNE, Paintsville.................. June 80, 1958 
FRANK McGARY, Wickliffe ...... June 80, 1954 M. C. NAPIER, Hazard 1955 
H. W. WILKEY, Madisonville.. .June 80, 1958 P. H. HOPKINS, Somerset. 1955 
MITCHELL DAVIS, Glasgow ... ...June 80, 1954 EMILY REEVES, Danville ......................- 1958 
JAMES T. ALTON, Vine Grove............----- June 30, 1958 C. D. REDDING, Frankfort.... 1958 
ActTiInG ExecuTIveE SECRETARY, LYMAN V. GINGER 
Director or Fretp Servicz, MISS NONA BURRESS 
Drmector or Pusriic Retations, J. M. DODSON 
DrmecTor oF PROFESSIONAL Services, MISS LILLIAN LEHMAN 
OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 
FIRST DISTRICT CENTRAL DISTRICT 
President—W. Z. Carter, Murray President—Frank J. Ogden, Winchester 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray Secretary—R. F. Flege, Irvine 
SECOND DISTRICT EASTERN DISTRICT - 7 - 
Presi: aT eA President—Mrs. Beulah Carpenter, Salyersville 
Siiee-ikiease yoy Se ., Secretary—H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., Ashland 
MIDDLE CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
THIRD DISTRICT : President—Dorman Strunk, Pine Knot 
President—Dr. Mary I. Cole, Bowling Green Secretary—O’Leary Meece, Somerset 
Secretary—Dr. W. M. Willey, 1846 Chestnut St., : 
Bowling Green NORTHERN DISTRICT 
President—Morris Cierley, Fort Thomas 
Bier Eh on Secretary—J. A. Caywood, Independence 
resident—T. O. ompson, ordville AND 
Secretary—Grace Weller, Elizabethtown pay ta ag HW Bod. died 
FIFTH DISTRICT Secretary—Jesse D. Lay, Barbourville 
President—John Potter, Bedford UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER DISTRICT 
Secretary—Mrs. Carolyn Bergmann, 2021 Kenilworth President—J. W. Boxley, Jackson 
Place, Louisville 5 Secretary—M. C. Napier, Hazard 
KEA DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 
ScHoot ADMINISTRATORS, DEPARTMENT O Mathematics Teachers, Conference of 
President—Omer Carmichael, Board ‘a Education, President—Elizabeth Ragland, Lexington Jr. H. S, 
Louisville 8 Lexington 
Secretary—E. M. Norsworthy, Fayette County Schools, Secretary—Lula Dalton, Eastern High School, Mid- 
Lexington dletown 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT 0 
President—Mrs. Naomi Wilhoit, 418 ‘Tage Drive, 
Lexington 
Secretary—Kathleen Moore, Union College, Barbourville 
Exceptional Children, Teachers of 
nn Martin, 122 S. Hanover, Lexing- 


Siisatecailiing Clark, 1310 S. Sixth, Louisville 8 
SECONDARY EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—Eunice Bone, Madisonville 
Secretary—Marshall Black, Harrodsburg 
English, Kentucky Council of fame of 
President—Mrs. Mary F. Burt, Fort Thomas 
Secretary—Cassie Blankenbaker, 2925 Virginia Ave., 
Louisville 11 
Foreign Language Teachers, Conference of 
President—Ethel Congleton, Henry Clay H. S., Lex- 
ington 
Secretary—Margaret Rowbotham, Lafayette H. S., 
Lexington 
Librarians, Conference of 
— Barnett, Prestonia School, Louis- 
le 
Secretary—Nancy Watts, Fleming County H. S., 
Flemingsburg 
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Speech, Teachers of 
President—Dr. McGlon, Baptist Seminary, Louisville 6 
Secretary—LaNelle Woods, Nicholasville 


PrIncIpALS, DEPARTMENT OF 

Secondary: 
President—John Robinson, Murray 
Secretary—Jack Dawson, Gunes High School, Mid 

dletown 

Elementary: 

a F. Brown, 3442 South Preston, Louis 
le 

Secretary—Mrs. Alma McLain, Maysville 


Fine Arts, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—Jean Dudley, 25 E. Seventh, Covington 
Secretary—Claudia Payne, Fort Thomas 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—Luther Safriet, Harlan Co. Vocational 
School, Harlan 
Secretary—W. Maurice Baker, College of Education, 
U. of Ky., Lexington 
Agricultural Education 
President—Fred Johnson, Corydon H.S., Corydon 
Secretary— 
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DIRECTORY ... KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





K.E.A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS—Continued 


Distributive Occupations Education 
President—Mrs. Mildred Gilmore, 
Louisville 
Secretary— 
Guidance 
President—(no report) 
Secretary— 
Home Economics 
President—Jane Black, Richmond 
Secretary—Frances Brown, Murray 
Trades and Industries 
President—H. J. 
Lexington 


School, Somerset 
CotLEGES, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—(to be elected in fall) 
Secretary— 


duPont Manual, 


Daily, Lafayette Vocational School, 
Secretary—William Edward Ping, Somerset Vocational 


Chemistry hg 3g » Rony Association of 


President—Dr. Herndon, Eastern State College, 
Se aed 

Secretary—Dorothy Dewar, Villa Madonna College, 
Covington 


Classical Association, Kentucky 
President—Rev. Joseph Scharfenberger, St. Mary 
Secretary—Dorothy Stephans, 303 Greenup, Covingion 
Physics Teachers, Kentucky Association of 
President—Paul C. Overstreet, Morehead State Col- 
lege, Morehead 
Secretary—Richard Hanau, U. of Ky., Lexington 
Supervisors of Student Teaching, ‘or 5 7 Association of 
President—Dr. Fred Harris, U Ky., Lexington 
Secretary—Thelma Evans, laneciwed 
CrassRooM TEACHERS, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—Mrs. Frances M. Rice, Adairville 
Secretary—Edna Lindle, Henderson 


KEA ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Attendance ~~, ge of 
President— H. Littrell, Owenton 
a Averill, Frankfort 
Business Education, Kentucky Association of 
President—Vernon Anderson, Murray State College, 
Murray 
Secretary—Virginia Ackman, Frankfort 
Deans of Women, Kentucky Association of 
President—Frances S. Jennings, Transylvania College, 
Lexington 
Secretary—Susan Price, Paducah Junior College, Paducah 
Folklore Society, Kentu 
resident—Dr. Gordon Wilson, Bowling Green 
inauaee-—. K. Wilgus, Bowling _— 
Geography Teachers, Kentucky Council of 
President—Wilton Tucker, Lafayette High School, Lex- 
ington 
Secretary—Dr. T. P. Fields, U. of Ky., Lexington 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 
Kentucky Association of 
President—Bernard Miller, County Schools, 
Owensboro 
Secretary—E. B. Whalin, Department of Education, 
rankfort 


High School Coaches, Kentucky Association of 


Daviess 


Industrial Arts 
President—Louis Rogge, duPont Manual H. S., Louisville 
Secretary—John Edward Heller, duPont Manual H. S. s= 
Louisville 
Music Educators Association, Kentucky 
President—James E. Van Peursem, Eastern Kentucky 
State College, Richmond 
Secretary—Jean Marie McConnell, U. of Ky., Lexington 
Omithological Society, Kentucky 
President—(to be elected in fall) 
Secretary—Mrs. S. Charles Thacher, 2918 Brownsboro 
Road, Louisville 6 
Psychological Association, = 
esident—Dr. Robert B. Bills, U. of Ky., Lexington 
oo Irvine, Eastern State Hospital, Lexing- 


School ae Members Association 
President—William C. Rees, Winchester 
Secretary—Dr. L. E. Meece, U. of Ky., Lexington 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, Association for 
President—Melvin Norsworthy, 115 Penmocken Ave., 
Lexington 
Secretary—Louise Combs, 
Frankfort 
Vocational Rehabilitation Association 
President—Lindsey E. Allen, 1510 Heyburn Building, 
Louisville 2 
Secretary—Viola Thoms, Louisville 


Department of Education, 


KEA PLANNING BOARD 














— J. Charmoli, duPont Manual H. S., Louis- 
Secretary—Rice Mountjoy, Dixie a H. S., Cov- 
ington 

Term Expires 

Wendell P. Butler, Frankfort...................-- January 1, 1956 
Dr. H. B. Smith, Barbourville.................... June 80, 1954 
Mrs. James G. Sheeh Danville June 30, 1953 
J. A. Caywood, d June 80, 1954 
Harry Sparks, eae June 80, 1955 
Glenn O. Swing, Covington June 80, 1955 
Leonard Meece, U. of Ky., Lexington.......... June 80, 1953 
Ralph Cherry, Ow June 80, 1954 











Lyman V. Ginger, U. of I has Iona ast April 17, 1953 
Earlyne Saunders, FI! une 80, 1954 
James Pursifull, Calvin June 80, 1954 




















COMMISSION ON PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 





Term Expires 
Mrs. Lucy Byrd Buckles, Bardstown............. June 80, 1955 
Leonard Taylor, Mt. Sterling June 80, 1956 
Mrs. Irene T. aaa Mt. Olivet.........0.0.- June 80, 1954 


Term Expires 
Mrs. Jane McCoy, Shelbyville...................... June 80, 1954 
Mrs. Geneva Campbell, Campbellsville........ June 80, 1954 
Eunice Bone, Madisonville June 80, 1954 
Mrs. D. T. Cooper, 8238 Madison, 

Paducah June 30, 1954 
Marcus Owens, Bevinsville...................-...0-+- June 80, 1954 
Grazia Combs, Hazard June 80, 1954 
Rhoda Glass, 114 University Ave., 

Lexington June 80, 1954 
John Fred Williams, Ashland June 80, 1954 
Leslie T. Miller, Ft. Thomas Nov. 7, 1952 
(2 vacancies) 

Term Expires 





Tullus Chambers, Benton June 30, 1958 
Lyman V. Ginger, Lexington, ex officio........ April 17, 1953 


COMMISSION ON TEACHER EDUCATION AND PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 


Mrs. Beulah Fontaine, Chairman 

Nona Burress, Executive Secretary 

Louise Combs, Professional Adviser 

District Chairmen: 

First District—Harry Sparks, Murray 

Seeond District—John Howard, an 
District—Dr. F. C. Grise, ena — 

Fourth District—John E. Dickey, Hodgenville 


November, 


Nineteen Fifty-two 


Fifth District—Elizabeth Zachari, Louisville 
Central Kentucky—Dr. W. J. Moore, Richmond 
Eastern Kentucky—Monroe Wicker, Morehead 
Middle Cumberland—O’Leary Meece, Somerset 
Northern Kentucky—Virginia Murrell, Bellevue 
Upper Cumberland—Dr. H. B. Smith, Barbourville 
Upper Kentucky River—C. V. Snapp, Jenkins 
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Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


Allyn and Bacon—Paul B. Price, 154 Louisiana 
Avenue, Lexington, Kentucky. 
American Book Company— 
H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman Street, Ashland, 
Kentucky. 
O. L. McElroy, Eminence, Kentucky. 
Beckley, Cardy Company—C. H. Bunch, Southern 
Trust Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 
Cadmus Books—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military Street, 
Georgetown, Kentucky. 
Childcraft—Mrs. Henry C. Lester, Princeton, Ky. 
Collier's Encyclopedia — Eugene F. Glenn, 507 
Nutwood, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 
F. E. Compton & Co.—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military 
Street, Georgetown, Kentucky. 
Doubleday and Company and Junior Literary 
Guild—T. W. Vinson, Frankfort, Kentucky. 
The Economy Co.—Jack Thompson, 2347 Sara- 
toga Drive, Louisville, Kentucky. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica and Britannica Junior— 
Henry L. Senn, 262 Kalmia Avenue, Lexing- 
ton 8, Kentucky. 
Field Enterprises, Inc.— 
S. C. Callison, 211 Ring Road, Louisville, Ky. 
Mrs. Louise Hopkins, Wingo, Kentucky. 
M. S. Hutchens, 126 West 19th Street, Owens- 
boro, Kentucky. 
Harry A. Wilk, 610 Third National Bank Build- 
ing, Nashville 3, Tennessee. 
George F. Cram Company—C. H. Bunch, South- 
em Trust Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 
Ginn & Company—Judson Harmon, Whitley City, 
Kentucky. 
Mrs. Louise Wilson Worthington, 214 Floral 
Park, Lexington, Kentucky. 
The Gregg Publishing Company—D. H. Bruce, 
111 North Canal Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. 








Here Are Facts Your Students Want 


ALCOHOL 
& NARCOTICS 
$21.50 


4 black and white filmstrips 
Meet state course of study require- 
ments — avoid alarmist situations. 
Order on five day approval. Dept. KY 11 


Young America Films, Inc. 
18 East 41st Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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D. C. Heath and Company—J. Edgar Pride, Clay, 
Kentucky. 

Harcourt Brace and Company—William H. Hunt- 
er, Nashville Pike, Gallatin, Tennessee. 
Henry Holt and Company—Ralph W. Sheek, 690 
East Jefferson Street, Franklin, Indiana. 


Houghton Mifflin Company — Curtis Shirley, 
Frankfort, Kentucky. 
Iroquois Publishing Co.—T. A. Passons, Sparta, 
Tennessee. 
J. B. Lippincott Company—J. Minor Stuart, Dick- 
son, Tennessee. 
Earl G. Walker, Berea, Kentucky. 
Lyons and Carnahan Company—Elmer Barker, 
Winchester, Kentucky. 
Macmillan Company—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, Route 
7, Todds Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 
French Maggard, 1020 Fontaine Road, Lexing- 
ton 37, Kentucky. 
McCormick Mathers Company—A. J. Akers, 117 
East Amherst, Louisville 9, Kentucky. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company—R. E. Barber, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 830 W. 42nd Street, 
New York City. 

A. J. Nystrom and Co.—R. C. Gibson, 2618 South 
Fifth Street, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Rand McNally & Co.—James E. Bradley, 1056 
Fontaine Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 

Row, Peterson & Company—H. Lee Smith, 
Frankfort, Kentucky. 

Scott, Foresman and Company—J. Ray Binford, 
Versailles, Kentucky. 

Miss Margaret Irwin, 433 East Erie Street, 

Chicago 11, Illinois. 

E. C. Seale & Co.—Miss Jean LoVette Mitchell, 
109 Kentucky Ave., Lexington, Kentucky. 
Silver Burdett Company—Austin S. Durham, 9 

Dumfries Avenue, Fort Thomas, Kentucky. 
The L. W. Singer Co.—Roger Barker, Trenton, 
Tennessee. 
Robert M. Prince, 211 N. Seventh Street, May- 
field, Kentucky. 
South-Western Publishing Company—H. A. Bran- 
don, 935 11th Street, Bowling Green, Ky. 
The Steck Company—Bobbye E. Jones, P. O. Box 
108, Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 
Weber Costello Company—James T. Kier, Box 
794, Nashville 2, Tennessee. 
Webster Publishing Company—John L, Graham, 
Owensboro, Kentucky. 
The John C. Winston Company—G. Lee McClain, 
Bardstown, Kentucky. 
Miss W. Virginia Smith, 2228 Walterdale Ter- 
race, Louisville 5, Kentucky. 
World Book Company—Shockley Lockridge, 2126 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois. 
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PHONETIC WORD DRILL CARDS 














any part of the school room. 





No. 2209—Per Set 


By C. R. Stacy and Margaretta Barnes 


For Use With Any System of Reading 
A Better Way to Teach Phonics 

Here is a set of Ten Cards—two families of 
words on each card, making twenty families 
from which 300 words may be made. 

The teacher will find this set indispensable in 
her daily classroom work. The ten basic chart 
cards are 9x6 inches, packed in a durable card- 
board box. On each chart card, suspended 
from the top center by plastic rings, there is a 
set of small cards 2 inches wide and 6 inches 
high, on which consonants are printed, a dif- 
ferent consonant on each card. These are 
flashed before the class until all are used and 
then the teacher can reverse the chart card 


and repeat the operation on the other side, showing an entirely different family of words. 
Printed on each consonant eard, in small type, for the teacher’s benefit, is a key so that she 
knows what word is being flashed to the students without looking at the side of the card 
which faces the students. For rapid drill there is nothing like these phonic cards. They are 
printed in large type on good quality, durable manila card. The type can be easily read from 























See US — FIRST for 


®@ Visual Education Equipm 

@ Art Colors & Supplies 

®@ School Room Furniture 

@ School Room Supplies 
and Equipment 


Four Kentucky Stores 
to Serve You 


OFFICE 


LOUISVILLE 
LEXINGTON OWENSBORO 
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EQUIPMENT CO. 


117-125 S. FOURTH — WA 5161 
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DO YOU WANT TO START SQUARE DANCING IN 
YOUR SCHOOL? .. . It makes school more enjoyable 
at noontime during inclement weather or while 
waiting for buses. 

“SCHOOL SQUARES” is a complete set of 14 twelve- 
inch records, planned in developmental sequence. 
Teachers who know nothing at all about square 
dancing can use them to teach square dancing to 
their pupils. 

Made by a TEACHER, for use by TEACHERS, based 
on accepted principles of learning. 

Gives the basic instructions for all dances; detailed 
instructions for each dance; and calls with ORCHES- 
TRA MUSIC. For 4th grade and up. 10 complete 
dances—a full year’s work: 


Take a Little Peek I'll Swing Yours 
Old Man From Arkansas Cast Off Six 
Ladies to the Center Grapevine Twist 
Swing Like Thunder Lady ‘Round Lady 
Irish Washerwoman Forward Six 


Shipped postpaid and insured anywhere in the U.S. 
Sent either on approval—pay in 30 days—or pay 
after Christmas. $12.50 per album (2 albums, 7 
records each, 78 RPM) LESS 10% DISCOUNT UNTIL 


DECEMBER 30. a 
-— cd 
ERVIN NEPHEW — IX 
2163 Mills Ave. < 
Menlo Park, California a Aig: 
—L_ 














November, Nineteen Fifty-two 








N. 0. Kimbler, Secretary 
State Teachers on 
Retirement System 


1. Q. If I have to pay 
retirement dues dur- 
ing my absence from 
teaching, I want to 
withdraw. 

A. The payment of 
retirement _contribu- 
tions is required only 
while the member is 
in service in the pro- 
fession. You can never 
pay for the years you 
are absent, unless (1) 

Leave, (2) in 

Military Service, or 

(3) on deferred retirement. 

2. Q. I can retire at age 49 with a pension of 
$480. What will I get if I teach or pay 
under deferred retirement to age 65? 

A. If you teach to age 65, about $1,000. If 

you pay under deferred retirement to age 

60 and ask for your annuity at age 65, about 
$750. 

3. Q. I have been absent from teaching seven 
years but have not withdrawn my account. 
What is my status? 

A. You have lost your service credit and 
should withdraw your account. If you teach 
again, file Form A-2. as a new member. 

. Q. I find it necessary to employ a man age 

65 who has retired in another state. Is he 
required to join our Retirement System? He 
can never get twenty years of Kentucky serv- 
ice credit. Will it do him any good? 
A. He is required to be a member and 
should file Form A-2. He may transfer to 
Kentucky sixteen years of service for credit. 
If he teaches two or more years, he will be 
eligible for an annuity at the end of the 
year during which he becomes 70. His mini- 
mum at retirement will be $100; his maxi- 
mum $628. Kentucky gives him the best re- 
turn for five years of service of any of the 
states. The value of the maximum is about 
$7,000, or $1,400 for each of five years of 
Service. 

. Q. I am 23 years old and am teaching my 

first school. Give me two or three points 
on the Retirement. 
A. For regular service you will be eligible 
for $1,200 at age 64. At that time your 
future equity in the System will be about 
$22,000. 





= 


9. 


KIMBLERQUIZ 


If you become disabled after teaching twenty 
years, you are then eligible for an annuity, 
At age 53 you will be eligible for voluntary 
retirement and will remain eligible without 
further service. You may from time to time 
make voluntary unmatched contributions for 
the purpose of buying an annuity at retire- 
ment. For example, $200 per year de- 
posited in this way will buy $1,171 at 64, 
total annuity of $2,371 for life. 

In case of your death or withdrawal before 
retirement, you will receive back all of your 
contributions plus regular compound. interest, 
There are 10 Options for your choice at re- 
tirement, making for great flexibility. You 
are in a good Retirement System. The value 
of each year of service credit will range from 
$300 to $600. 


. Q. (a) What would it cost to have sur- 


vivors benefits like Social Security? (b) A 
death benefit of $1,000? 

A. (a) About three-tenths of 1 per cent in 
contributions. (b) About fifty cents per 
month under group insurance. 


. Q. I have been absent five years. How can 


I save my service credit? 
A. Return to teaching before you are absent 
more than six years. 


. Q. I taught in Kentucky for the first time 


during 1951-52; however, I did teach in 
Florida the three years preceding. Can I re- 
ceive credit in Kentucky for those three 
years? 

A. Yes. Have the officials of the school sys- 
tem where you taught in Florida join you 
in certifying to this service on Form O-3 pro- 
vided by the Retirement System. When we 
receive the form properly filled in, we will 
calculate the amount you may deposit to 
receive credit for these three years. 


Q. As a superintendent of schools, may I 
employ a teacher who has retired because of 
disability as a substitute teacher for not more 
than thirty days during any one scholastic 
year? 

A. It depends upon the present age of the 
teacher retired for disability. If this teacher 
has attained the age of 60, she may be em- 
ployed thirty days during any scholastic year 
as a substitute teacher; if she is under the 
age of 60, she cannot be employed as a sub- 
stitute teacher. 
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‘XCLUSIVE FEATURES BENEFIT 


S;OTH TEACHERS AND PUPILS 
ctmeucan Uniwewdl 
“TEN-TWENTY’” DESK 


\ Se 
FREE BOOKLETS 


“Education Grows” and ‘The Co- 


ated Classroom”’—two infor- 





ative works on recent educational 
developments. 











| features of the “Ten- 
Twenty’? Desk are of direct, 
positive benefit to pupils because 
they relieve visual and bodily 
stresses and strains. Teachers 
also benefit, because such relief 
makes a group of children easier 
to work with—and rewarding 
results become more readily 
attainable. Exclusive advan- 
tages of the “Ten-Twenty”— 
known as the “key to the co- 
ordinated classroom’’—are the 
3-position desk-top (20°, 10° and 
level), and automatic fore-and-aft 
seat adjustment. The seat also 
swivels 45° either way, reducing 
body torque induced by right or 


left hand and eye preferences. 











Benefit by our 
wide experience, 
helpful service! 


You'll find it convenient and time- 
saving to take advantage of the 
capable, friendly service of our 


staff. Large warehouse stocks 
insure prompt deliveries. Make 
us your headquarters, as hun- 
dreds of teachers do, for the 
best in school furniture and sup- 
plies. Send today for your free 
copy of our complete catalog. 


Our free catalog 
is a reliable guide 
to all school needs 


School Seating 

School Tables 

Auditorium Seating 

Folding Chairs 

Church Furniture 

Stadium Chairs 

Bleachers 

Office, Library and General 
Furniture 

Filing and Storage Cabinets 

Laboratory Equipment 

Window Shades 

Heaters and Toilets 

Primary Materials 

Duplicating Equipment 

Janitorial Supplies 

Chalkboards and Supplies 

Maps and Globes 

Visual Equipment and 
Supplies 

Office and Library Supplies 

School Papers 

Athletic Goods 

Art Materials 

Flags 











AMERICAN UNIVERSAL TABLE 
WITH No. 368 ENVOY CHAIRS 


Ideal set for classrooms, dormitories, libraries, 





offices, dining rooms. Combines functional beauty, 
durability, convenience at moderate price. Sizes 
for kindergarten, elementary and high-school use. 








AMERICAN BODIFORM 
AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 


The most beautiful and practical 
of full-upholstered auditorium 
chairs. Bodiform provides the 
utmost in comfort, durability, 
acoustical benefit. Available with 
folding tablet-arm. 





CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
311 W. Main St., Louisville 2, Ky. 
Exclusive Distributor for 


ctmerican Seating Company 
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—The Margoret |. King Litrary 


Heart of the Campus 


The University of Kentucky Library, with nearly 600,000 volumes, is the largest and 
best equipped university library in the South Central Region. The collection has been 
carefully assembled over a period of four decades. At the same time a library staff 
with high professional competence has keen brought together to assist in the use of 
this vast research collection. The watchword of the University of Kentucky libraries 
is service to readers, and every effort has been made by the University’s administra- 
tion to make the Margcret |. King Library the true heart of the campus. Whether 
or not you are a student, don’t hesitate to write for information or for the loan of 
research materials through your local high school or public library. When you come 


to UK as a student, make the library your headquarters. 


& 
Second Semester—Feb. 7-June 6 


For informaticn about admission or courses offered, write to 





The Registrar 


University of Kentucky 


Lexington 





